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STATUE OF REV. HOSEA BALLOU, 
The accompanying engraving of Brackett’s 
statue of Rev. Seon lou, recently placed 
over his grave at Mount Auburn, is from a draw- 


made expressly for us b 


who was so universally beloved and respected 
for his talents, his life devoted to the promulga- 
tion of the word of God, to the building up and 
extension of the church to which he be 
and to the practice of all the virtues which adorn, 
beautify and dignify social existence, was pur- 
chased by subscriptions from the Universalist 
denomination at . The committee entrusted 
with ——. the plan into execution, selected 
Edward A. Brackett as the artist. The task was 
no light one, and involved 
many serious difficulties. 
The subject was no more, 
and the sculptor had no 
reliable likeness in relief 
to aid his efforts, and was 
compelled to supply the 
deficiency by consulting 
engraved portraits, like- 
nesses taken in the infanc 
of the erreotype, an 
such ve en 
as the friends and family 
of the departed could 
make. But Mr. Brackett 
had often before trium- 
tly surmounted simi- 
es, and his suc- 
cess in the present in- 
stance has been complete. 
The head, as a mere like- 
ness, is satisfactory; in 
treatment and expression 
it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The egmestness, 
the grave sweetness, and 
the mild dignity that char- 
acterized the original, are 
here. The attitude is nat- 
man wi 
breadth, grace and effect. 
Those who from long fa- 
miliarity with the de- 
rted are entitled to ex- 
an opinion of the 


will be accorded to this 
effort. The statue is of 
ure white marble, stand- 
ing upon a granite pedes- 
. There is no inscri 
tion, recording in flo 
terms the titles of the de- 
ceased to love and vener- 
ation; none such were 
needed. His memory re- 
quires no monument ; his 
epitaph is written in the 
hearts of those who loved 
him ; his fame will live 
with that great body of 
Christians, which he saw 
increase from a small 
band of worshippers to a 
wide-spread, powerful and 
influentiql denomination, 
and with»whose progress 
and development hé ‘was 
identified through a long, 
laborious, self sacrificing 
lite. His reputation will 
live outside even of the 
wide circle of his follow- 
ers, among all who cherish 
the memory of the good, 
the pure, the wise, the 
charitable and the sacri- 
ficing. But to that mem- 
ory and that fame this 
votive statue is a pas 
ing, and is especially 
poem} to all connected 
with the by ties 
of blood. It stands in the 
sweet and secluded ne- 
cropolis, where art has 
done so much and nature 
so much, a memorial of 
the dead and living—of 
the virtues of one, of the 


William Wand. . 
commemorative statue of the eminent man, | 


longed, 


love of the other. There it will stand when all 
who have contributed to and witnessed its erection 
have away; when the sculptor’s hand is 
ulseless, and the hearts of those who now be- 
Id his cunning work have ceased to beat. The 
Rev. Mr. Ballou was born in 1771, and died in 
1852—a long life vouchsafed to but few among 
the sons of men. Yet to the last his mind was 
active, and to within a few weeks of his death, 
he was constantly occupied in the sacred duties 
of his calling. The very copy of the religious 
, the Trumpet, which announced the sad 
news of his death, contained two articles from 
his pen, and he was looking forward to fulfilling 
engagements to preach at remote places, when 
the summons found him. “ Verily he was at his 


post to the last,” says the Rev. T. B. Thayer, in 
a beautiful eulogy, ‘and when the messenger 
came, he was y- He fell in the full armor of 
God, with the helmet of salvation on his head, 
his spotless heart covered with the breastplate of 
righteousness, his feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace. In one hand he held 
the shield of faith, and in the other the sword of 
the spirit, which is the word of God—the sword 
which he had for sixty years wielded with such 
success in his multiplied battles with error and 
sin, and by which at last he was, through Jesus 
Christ, made conqueror, and more than conquer- 
or, over death and the grave. Verily the old 
man died as he had lived, faithful, courageous, 
serene, victorious to the last. *._ * * 


HOSEA BALLOU, LATELY ERECTED AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


It will be a long time before we shall get accus- 
tomed, in our associations and conventions, to 
the absence of that venerable form, those gra 
hairs, and that voice of wisdom, gentleness 
love, which came like oil on the troubled waters 
of debate, and drew out the entangled threads of 
thought, and by quaint queries, by questions 
which answ themselves, questions plainer 
than most men’s answers, penetrated to the heart 
of @ subject, and showed us, as by a flash of 
light, the exact point where the truth lay. We 
shall often desire in our councils his presence, 
his clear thought, his persuasive language, hi 
—= of manner and his conclusive logic.” 
ion of his death of 
eulogies from the pulpit an ress. “ A great 
man has’ fallen,” wrote 
the editor of the nee. 
“There have been but 


Ballou. We can truly say 
that those who knew him 
best loved him most. 
Those who had heard him 


thorough! 
written, 


deeply convinced than 
Gat bn oun 


idle; he worked up to the 
last week of his life, in 
the harvest-field, and ac- 
tually died with the sickle 
in hishand. * * 

For ourselves 


We say this after having 
lived in his family, under 
his immediate tuition, and 
since that time spent more 


than thirt side 
neyings often,’ in mutual 
consultations, and in very 
frequent interviews. * 
There remain yet to be 
described the childlike 
simplicity of the man ; his 
benevolence; his blind- 
ness to the faults of others; 
his open eye to their vir- 
tues ; his strong sense of 
rectitude ; his remarkable 
and long-continued habits 
of justice ; his wonderful 
mind, so clear, so 
to the last eyed 
city ; strong fai 
in God. and his word—a 


the truth; his love of the 
work of the ministry ; his 
truly religious character ; 
his susceptibility to 
devotio feeling; hi 
love of conventions and 
associations for the sea- 
sons of public worship 
they gave him so many 
opportunities to enjoy; 
his love of conference 
meetings ; his power over 
the people; his closing 
Sie ot the 
his at 

don Cen all, old and 
young, male and female, 
clergy and laity, would be 
melted into tears. Ah! 
who shall attempt to de- 
scribe all these things ?”’ 
The life of the Rev. Mr. 
Ballon is fall of instruc- 
tive lessons, and its whole. 
course will bear the closest 
scrutiny from its com- 
mencement to its cloge. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ROADSIDE INN: 


—oR,— 
THE FORTUNES AND MISHAPS OF JOHN SMITH. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


“Thus the whole affair was blown. I was 
‘ Sir John’d’ by my acquaintances, and was an 
ubject of ridicule to my fellow-shopmen and to 
the customers, as well as to the crowds that hung 
xbout the shop to get a peep at me. I was 
obliged to resign my situation, greatly to the in- 
dignation of my father, who reprimanded me 
severely. I lost an excellent salary, and was 
compelled to leave London for some months, 
until the affair was forgotten. 

“Thus, gentlemen, I have related to you the 
particulars of the first trouble of serious conse- 
quence, which was brought about more in conse- 
quence of my resemblance to another person, 
und my very common name, than by my own 
silly curiosity.” 

We thanked Mr. Smith for the pleasure he 
had afforded us in relating this ludicrous inci- 
dent, and begged him to prgceed with the 
history of his life. 

“ Ah, gentlemen !” said he, “ what I have next 
to relate involved me in a far more serious diffi- 
culty. Iam fearful that I shall weary you with 
the long detail ; but if—” 

“Go on, by all means, Mr. Smith,” we inter- 
rupted in chorus. “We shall be delighted to 
listen.” 

“Gentlemen,” said John Smith, “ some ten 
or twelve months after my unfortunate debut at 
his majesty’s drawing room, I fell in love with a 
young lady, of whom it is not speaking too 
highly, when I designate her as the most charm- 
ing of her charming sex. My love was recipro- 
cated. My father was glad to learn that I was 
anxious to settle in life, and joyfully gave his 
consent—all the more joyfully that the lady had 
five thousand pounds of her own, which she had 
inherited from her mother. 

“ My father promised to bestow, on the day of 
our union, the like sum upon me, and it was ar- 
ranged that I should go into business on my own 
account with our joint capital. Everything 
seemed to predict a joyous wedding; but, alas ! 
fate, and my unfortunate name and face, went 
egainst me. The event which should have made 
me the happiest of men, ruined my prospects for 
life. But you shall hear— 

“The wedding-day was appointed. A party 
was invited to dine and spend the evening at my 
father’s house, on Clapham Common, where 
Julia—that was the name of my lovely bride— 
and I were to reside after our marriage, until we 
could look about us and find a house that would 
suit us. Six young schoolfellows of my Julia’s 
were chosen by her to act the part of bridesmaids. 
It was settled who among our friends should be 
witnesses to the ceremony. Everything was ar- 
ranged in the most satisfactory manner. We 
were to be married in St. Mary la bonne Church, 
exactly at twelve at noon. The father ot my Julia 
was deputed to give away the bride, and precisely 
at a quarter to twelve o’c ock, six coaches, each 
drawn by four horses, the horses and coachmen 
adorned with white bridal favors, drew up before 
the church door. 

“ The procession entered the church, and ad- 
vanced to the altar, where the clergyman stood 
awaiting us. The ceremony .was commenced 
and concluded in the most solemn manner. The 
remaining needful formalities were gone through 
with; the fact of the marriage having taken 
place, duly attested, and I clasped my Julia in 
my warm embrace—my own, my lovely, loving 
bride. 

“ That was my first, last moment of unadul- 
terated happiness. Since then my life has been 
a weary burden ; an hour of ease has occasion- 
ally sweetened days and weeks of pain and 
wretchedness —but even that brief hour has 
been embittered by anxious thoughts and cor- 
roding cares, which I could not banish from my 
memory. 

“Before we had fairly re-seated ourselves in 
the coach, my newly-made bride and I, to return 
to the paternal mansion, a messenger appeared, 
breathless with haste, at the door, bearing a let- 
ter with a foreign post-mark. It was for Julia, 
and the ominous’ words, deeply underlined, ‘im 
mediate attention implored,’ appeared on the left 
hand corner. The messenger had sought Julia 


in her father’s house, and fiiling to find her, had 
hastened tothe church. Hehad just returned from 
abroad, and had received the letter at Paris from 
Vienna. It was directed to his care. It was from 
Julia’s sister, then residing at Vienna with her 
husband, the foreign partner of an eminent Ger- 
man house, importers of dolls’ eyes, in the city 
of London. 

“ Julia, with trembling hands, broke the seal 
and tore off the envelope. The contents were 
brief, two lines only, written evidently by a trem- 
bling, fluttering hand : 

«Come to me, Julia, my sister—come imme- 
diately, if you would see me alive. Iam dying. 

Your loving sister, AGNES.’ 

“ Julia dropped the letter when she had read 
these lines, and leaning her head upon my shoul- 
der, wept bitterly, and refused to be comforted. 

“«T have been enjoying myself,’ she sobbed 
forth. ‘I have been thinking of marriage and a 
happy future—I have actually been married— 
and my only sister is dying in a foreign land! 
O, how selfish I have been! But I must hasten 
to her at once—at once.’ 

“ This was a sorry ending to a” wedding festi- 
val; the love that should have poured out like 
water into the breast of the newly-made husband, 
yearning to receive it, was frozen up at the out- 
set. The husband was forgotten for the time 
being, and all the latent affection of my Julia’s 
soul was given to the absent, dying sister. I 
could not, however, complain. The grief of my 
beautiful bride, her devoted affection, manifested 
in words of deepest tenderness, were so many 
proofs of the devoted love to which her soul was 
susceptible. ‘Some day,’ I thought, ‘this undy- 
ing love will be given to me. I will wait,’ only 
—I am sure that you will sympathize with my 
feelings at that period, gentlemen—I could have 
wished that my dear sister-in-law Agnes had 
postponed, until some future period of our mar- 
ried life, this severe testing of her younger sister’s 
affection. 

* Post-chaises must be hired. We must start 
immediately for Dover, en route for the continent. 
Julia would listen to nothing else. I and her 
father and two of her bridesmaids were to accom- 
pany her, if we chose. This was our own ar- 
rangement. She would have gone alone, for 
ought she cared, so all-absorbing was her aflec- 
tion for her sister, s0 eager was she to reach 
Vienna before that only sister breathed her last. 
Her anxiety was tenfold increased, in conse- 
quence of her ignorance of her sister’s malady. 
She might have met with a serious accident ! 
She might— There was no saying or an- 
ticipating what she might or might not have 
done ! 

“In less than an hour, trunks were packed 
and corded, two post-chaises were at the door, and 
we were ready to commence our journey—my 
bridal tour! What a mockery! Flying post- 
haste, on the day of my wedding, to the bedside 
of death—perhaps ! 

“T had but one consolation—a poor one in- 
deed. The day, I hoped, would come when 
these heart-rending trials would be forgotten in 
conjugal happiness. ‘ Haec olim meminisse ju- 
vabit,’ I repeated to myself lugubriously, seeking 
relief from the classics ; for, as you perceive, gen- 
tlemen, I had not yet entirely forgotten the Latin 
that had been so thoroughly flogged into me at 
school. 

* Julia and her two bridesmaids travelled in 
one post-chaise, myself and Julia’s papa in the 
other. This was Julia’s own arrangement, sore- 
ly against my will; but only just out of church, 
and under such circumstances, I could not insist 
upon the exercise of a husband’s authority. But 
we travelled all night, with fresh relays of horses, 
and I think you will agree with me, gentlemen, 
that it was not the most agreeable manner of 
passing my wedding-night, particularly as my 
father-in-law slept uneasily all night long, and 
snored frightfully. 

“ Day-dawn witnessed our cavalcade entering 
the ancient town of Dover. We stopped and 
alighted at ghe White Hart Hotel. Julia would 
have gone on board the packet immediately ; but, 
fortunately for the rest of us, as it then ap- 
peared, for we were hungry and tired—but un- 
fortunately for me, as you will shortly discover 
—the packet did not sail till noon. It was now 
scarcely five o’clock in the morning. 

“ While I was away at the pier, making in- 
quiries and securing state rooms for our party— 
breakfast in the meanwhile being preparcd at the 
hotel—I noticed that I was the object of a most 
intense scrutiny to a sharp, vinegar-faced, mid- 
dle-aged lady. I wondered what had caused her 


to be abroad at #tith an early liour, otherwise, 
her evident interest in me did not much surprise 
nor trouble me. I was used to such observations 
by this time. ‘The old lady sees in me a re- 
semblance to some brother, father, uncle, old ad- 
mirer, or former friend,’ I thought, and then 
thought no more of the matter; but I noticed 
she went on board the packet when I left, and 
spoke to the captain. ‘Going to Paris herself,’ 
I muttered, as I strolled back towards the hotel. 
Just as I was entering the door, I chanced to turn 
my head. The vinegar-faced lady was close be- 
hind me, and followed mein. ‘The old lady 
walks fast,’ thinks I. ‘So she puts up at the 
White Hart, as well as ourselves.” 

“We breakfasted, and then I strolled out in 
the direction of the celebrated castle, built, some 
say, by the Romans. I was by myself. Julia 
kept her own apartment, close shut up, with her 
bridesmaids, and my father-in-law was sorely 
grieved with the thought of his elder daughter's 
mysterious sickness. He also kept his room. I 
noticed two tolerably well-dressed but ruffianly- 
looking fellows closely following me, as I as- 
cended the hill which leads to the castle, but it 
did not trouble me. There were several persons 
walking in the same direction. Presently the 
two men came up to me and entered into a con- 
versation, showing their ill-breeding by asking a 
good many impertinent questions which did not 
concern them ; but I was too low-spirited to re- 
sent their impertinence, and having nothing to 
conceal, I answered them freely. 

“‘ Having satisfied my curiosity, I returned to 
the hotel. Lunch was prepared for our party, 
and for other guests who were going on board 
the packet, and we left the hotel and walked 
slowly to the pier. Julia and her bridesmaids 
and my father-in-law went on board the packet, 
and retired to the cabin. It wanted just half an 
hour to the time appointed for sailing, and I 
walked disconsolately to and fro on the pier. At 
last the packet was hauled out to the pier-head, 
the sails were loosed, and I was on the point of 
stepping on board to rejoin my bride, when I was 
collared by the two ill-looking ruffians who had 
followed me to the castle during the forenoon. 

«What's the meaning of this, fellows said 
I, indignantly, straggling to shake myself free. 
‘Unhand me, scoundrels. Would you rob me 
on the pier, in broad day? Unhand me, I say, 
or—’ 

* * Best be civil, and go “long with us quietly, 
master,’ said one of the men. ‘Hard words 
wont do you no manner o’ good.’ 

“A grinning crowd had already collected 
around us. I appealed to their sympathies. 

* «Release me, gentlemen (God save the mark)! 
Release me from the grasp of these villains. 
See! My ——, the packet’s off! Stop her, for 
pity’s sake, some of you! My wife’s on board! 
I’m a free-born Briton. How dare you keep me 
from my wife?” 

“This touching appeal to the sympathies of 
the bystanders—a crowd of fishermen and idlers 
—was utterly useless. They grinned the more, 
and seemed to enjoy the fun. I looked franti- 
cally after the packet ; her sails were hoisted, and 
she was already several hundred yards from the 
pier-end. 

“ At this moment, to my utter amazement, the 
vinegar faced lady, whom I had observed staring 
at me s0 intently in the morning, elbowed her way 
through the crowd, and throwing her skinny arms 
round my neck, clasping me so tightly that I 
was nearly choking, burst into tears, crying out, 
amidst her sobs : 

“*O, John Smith—John Smith—how could 
you—could you—could you?’ 

“A burst of execration came from the male 
portion of the spectators, while several females 
who had joined the crowd, were still louder in 
their denunciations ; others were sobbing in sym- 
pathy with the vinegar-faced lady. 

«QO, if he war mine !’ cried one—an Amazo- 
nian fish-woman—thrusting her hugefist into my 
face, ‘I'd tear his eyes out, I would, the nasty, 
dirty wretch.’ 

“ «Ah! said another, less demonstrative in 
her temperament. ‘Sce, the poor, dear, heart- 
broken critter loves him still, and he agoin to 
leave her, arter spendin’ all her fortin—and the 
poor, dear children too—all for that pale-faced 
chit as is going off in the packet! Bad luck to 
her and all sich—and she sich a comforbel-look- 
ing lady. I dunno whar men’s tastes be, for my 
part.’ 

“« «Let me go, ruffians—fools !’ I cried, strug- 
gling violently ; ‘that woman on board the packet 
is my wife.’ 


“ «Hid Wife! O dear, O dear! The wickéd- 
ness of this world—and he confesses to it!’ cried 
several of the women in chorus. 

“The vinegar-faced lady uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fell fainting to the ground. 

*« «See, the brute’s knocked the poor critter 
down !’ cried voices from the crowd. ‘Shame, 
shame! Rush in at him; tear him to pieces; 
fling him over the pier.’ 

“ A rush was made towards me. The officers, 
for such I now knew they were, had great difli- 
culty in keeping off the crowd, and preventing 
them from putting these threats into execution, 
while to add to the awkwardness of my position, 
the woman who had fainted had recovered her- 
self, and assisted by some sympathizing bystand- 
ers, had risen to her feet. Hearing these threats, 
and observing the furious demonstrations of the 
crowd, she cried out, ‘No, no, don’t let them 
harm him, officers !’ and again seizing me by the 
throat so tightly that I gasped for breath, she 
burst anew into a flood of tears. 

“« «What is the meaning of this, officers?’ said 
I, as calmly as I could, perceiving that violence 
on my part was of no manner of use. 

“ «The meaning, master ?’ said one of the offi- 
cers, sternly, ‘Do you pretend not to know? 
Do you mean to say you are not the husband of 
this lady ?” 

“* « As true as there is justice in heaven!’ said 
I. ‘To my knowledge, I never saw the lady 
until this morning.’ 

“The officers sneered, and winked at each 
other. ‘He’s an old un,’ said one ; ‘he’s up to 
this sort o’ game more nor once.’ 

“* Hear to him! hear to him!’ shrieked the 
females, who were by far the most demonstrative 
among the crowd, ‘he denies that his name is 
Smith, when he confessed it to the constables 
this morning. Ah-h-h, the wretch !’ 

““*T do not deny any such thing,’ I said, in- 
dignantly. ‘My name is Smith—John Smith— 
and I have never done anything to make me 
ashamed of it.’ 

“** Now he confesses it; he boasts of it; he 
glories in his wickedness. Ah-h-h, the shame- 
faced villain!’ was the response to this honest 
acknowledgment. 

‘*What would you have, good people?’ said 
I. ‘¥ou cry shame upon me, first for denying 
that my name is Smith, which I never did, and 
then—’ 

“* You're a liar!’ cried a voice from the 
crowd. 

«No sarmonizing on the pier-head, I pertests 
agin it,’ cried another. And a daub of mud 
strack me in the face, bunged up my eyes effec- 
tually, and spattered on the officers. 

“The latter grew angry, and began to threat- 
en the crowd, who retorted, and the fun grew fast 
and furious. 

“*Come, Smith,’ said one of the constables, 
‘ you see the folly of this. Come quietly to the 
watch-house, and if you can explain matters to 
the magistrate, so much the better for yourself; 
but I tell you it looks plaguy black against you.’ 

“I cast a longing look across the channel ; 
the packet was far away at sea. O, how I longed 
to be aboard of her! I wondered if my wife and 
her father had missed me. Perhaps not yet. 
Very likely they believed me to be on deck, and 
would not find out their mistake until they had 
landed on the pier at Calais. And then— What 
would they think ? Most likely that I had fallen 
overboard and was drowned! Almost heart- 
broken, I surrendered myself quietly to the 
constables, and was conveyed through the 
streets of Dover, past the White Hart, where 
I had put up, the guests and the landlord and 
landlady and the waiters staring out of the doors 
and windows, evidently recognizing me, and the 
crowd following and hooting, until I was locked 
up in a dark, damp cell in the watch-house. It 
was only then that I fully comprehended that I 
had been arrested at the instance of one Mrs. 
John Smith, charged with having deserted her 
and her family of four children, after having 
been five years married to her, and with carrying 
off with me the sum of one thousand pounds, 
which had been left to my wife by a deceased 
uncle. It appeared that ten long years had 
elapsed since I had taken French leave of my 
beloved family ; so, as I was then in my twenty- 
seventh year, putting the years of married life 
and years of absence together, I must have been 
married in my twelfth year! Ah, you may laugh, 
gentlemen. I'm speaking jocosely about the sf- 
fair myself, just now ; but it was no joke to me, 
as you'll perceive shortly. 

“ Towards sunset I was visited in my cell by 
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one of the constables. He came in with the 
jailor, who brought me my wretched supper, to 
have a chat with me, and cheer me up, he said. 
I thanked him, and asked him to sit down on the 
narrow bed of straw ; but I would rather he had 
kept away. I wasin no mood for talking. 

** * Master,’ he began, ‘it’s not for me to dis- 
hearten ye; but it’s a pretty sort of fix yer in.’ 

« «7m guiltless of any wrong,’ said I, ‘and 
I'll prove it before any intelligent magistrate. 
I'll sue for damages for false imprisonment. I’m 
a free-born Briton, and—’ 

“©¢O, come now, stash that gibberish,’ said 
the constable. ‘I never seed the cove as didn’t 
swear he was as innocent as a lamb, and I allers 
misjudges coves as talks flash about bein’ free- 
born Britons, and sich-like gammon.’ 

“«* There is not, there cannot be one particle 
of evidence against me to justify this usage,’ 
said I, indignantly. 

“ «Bother !’ exclaimed the constable. ‘ Beant 
there the dentirfercation of your wifé? Beant 
there yer own confession? You ought to ha’ 
been more fly, man. ”Twan’t much to speak on 
at fust, if you hadn’t confessed afore everybody 
on the pier, as how you wor married to the 
7ooman as is gone over to Calais aboard the 
packet. To be sure you confessed to me and 
my chum, this mornin’,,up at the castle, as you’d 
married thegal; but nuther Bill nor I is the 
chaps to ’pear agin a cove in ill-luck. We should 
ha’ kept close in the matter. That was the rea- 
son we didn’t rest you there and then. We 
thought as how we’d let the young ’ooman get 
off fust. The only charge yer wife brought agin 
yer was for desartin’ her and the children, and 
cuttin’ stick with the gal. Now it’s a clear case 
o’ bigamy, by yer own confession afore a hun- 
dred witnesses. She’s a good ’ooman, that ere 
wife o’ yourn. ,’Twer acryin’ sin to run away 
from such a’ooman. She’s been a takin’ on, 
mainly about yer, since yer was took up. She 
says, sooner than yer should be transported for 
life for bigamy, she’d ha’ held her tongue, and 
e’en let yer go off with the gal—’ 

her!’ said I. I couldn’t help the oath 
from coming out to have saved my life. 

“¢ Ah, you’re a hard un,’ said the constable, 
shaking his head. ‘I see it aint o’ no use in 
talkin’ to yer, so I’ll wish yergood-night. You'll 
be had up afore the magistrates at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning.’ So saying, the constable 
left the cell, and shortly after he had gone, I was 
locked up for the night. 

“Tt is unnecessary for me to relate all the 
manifold horrors of that dreadful night. Shortly 
after my untouched breakfast had been brought 
in, in the morning, the turnkey appeared to in- 
form me that the court was open, and that I 
must go with him before the magistrates. 

“ All my clothing was on board the packet 
save that which I wore, which was torn and dis- 
ordered, and covered with dust, in the scuffle on 
the pier the previous day. One of my eyes was 
half-closed up and blackened, by the lump of 
mud which had struck me, and my upper lip was 
severely cut somehow during the struggle. My 
face and the bosom of my shirt were stained with 
blood and dirt, and the collar of my coat had been 
torn off. I was a shocking figure to appear in 
court. My looks were sufficient to condemn me 
unheard. 

*« «T can’t go in this condition,’ I said, looking 
wofully at my bedraggled clothing—but not hav- 
ing the least idea how disgustingly dirty and 
blood-stained my face was. 

“You must, and that directly,’ said the turn- 
key, sulkily. ‘You should ha’ thought of that 
afore.’ 

“‘Remonstrance was of no use. I was com- 
pelled to appear before a crowded court—for the 
particulars of the arrest on the pier, at the mo- 
ment when I was about to fly the country, had 
become known to everybody in the little seaport 
There was, consequently, a great desire to 
see the ‘gallant, gay Lothario.’ The ladies were 
especially curious ; and, when I made my appear- 
ance—being nothing to brag of at the best of 
times—ragged and begrimmed from head to foot, 
with a black eye, and a swollen and bloody face 
and dishevelled hair, so great was the disap- 
pointment, that the spectators could not refrain 
from an audible expression of it. 

“* Well,’ whispered a lady on the magistrates’ 
bench, ‘there's no accounting for tastes; but it 
must be a strange woman who would run away 
with such a villanous scarecrow at that.’ 

“ «Tf I were his wife, I should think myself 
well rid of him,’ said another. 

“ * But the poor children,’ interrupted a third. 


** «Silence in the court!’ cried the presiding 
magistrate ; but I could perceive that the three 
magistrates on the bench were . predisposed 
against me. 

“I was charged with the crime of deserting 
my wife and family, by the vinegar-faced woman, 
who unfortunately had married one John Smith. 
This, gentlemen, you are aware of already. 

“‘ Amidst many sobs and tears, which affected 
both court and spectators, who sympathized 
deeply with her, Mrs. Smith swore to my iden- 
tity. ‘She could not be mistaken,’ she said, 
‘ notwithstanding he had been ten years absent 
from her, in the husband with whom she had 
passed five happy years of her wedded life.’ 
Four children, from ten to fourteen years old, 
were produced, and asked by the magistrate if I 
was their father ? 

“* Yes,’ said they all, blubbering and stam- 
mering amidst their tears ; and the youngest, a 
chuckle-headed boy, with an enormously large 
mouth and a flat nose and carrotty hair, and a 
dirty face in the bargain, seized with a sudden 
impulse of filial affection, ran to me and caught 
me by the hand, kissing it, and calling upon me 
in piteous accents to come home to mammy. 
The court and spectators were affected to tears. 
Some ladies wept audibly, and others said that 
the hideous, slobbering urchin was the very 
image of his father! They would perceive the 
relationship anywhere. This wastoo bad! 

“‘T pleaded my youth, and asked how I, then 
only twenty-seven, could have married Mrs. 
Smith fifteen years betore—in my twelfth year ! 
My plea was answered by a burst of derision. I 
was told by the presiding magistrate that I was 
telling a faisehood regarding my age, and that I 
knew it. I was fifty years old, if I was a day. 
Gentlemen, I grant that in my youthful days I 
looked much older than I was ; but in the condi- 
tion in which I appeared in that court, it would 
have puzzled Solomon to have guessed my age. 
‘ The case of cruel and unnatural desertion of an 
amiable wife and interesting family is fully made 
out against you, John Smith,’ said the presiding 
magistrate. ‘ Were this all—and this was the sole 
charge made against you, in the first instance— 
I should merely commit you to prison until you 
could find bonds for the future support of your 
wife and family; but a grave charge has since 
been preferred against you. You have, by your 
own confession, been guilty of bigamy, in marry- 
ing a second wife while this lady now in court is 
still living. A few years ago the penalty of this 
crime was death ; now, the humanitarian dispo- 
sition of the age has struck it from the list of 
capital crimes ; but if you are really guilty of 
this crime, you will be sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. I will simple ask you one question : 
Are you married to that—that—person who 
came with you to Dover, and sailed in the packet 
yesterday for Calais ?” 

“*T am, sir,’ said I, boldly ; ‘and to her—to 
that lady only have I been married. I was mar- 
ried only the day before yesterday, at the parish 
church of St. Mary la Bonne, London.’ 

“There was a piercing shriek from the vicinity 
of the witness.box. Mrs. Smith had uttered the 
shriek, and fallen senseless to the floor. 

brute! the unblushing, audacious 
scoundrel!’ I heard uttered by female lips, 
amidst the bustle which the accident occasioned. 

“ «You seem callous to every honorable sen- 
timent or kindly feeling, John Smith,’ said the 
magistrate, when the bustle had in some degree 
subsided. ‘I shall simply commit your to the 
county goal, at Maidstone, to take your trial for 
bigamy. You stand fully committed. Consta- 
bles, remove the prisoner.’ 

“I was taken to Maidstone that night, heavily 
ironed, and lodged in the county goal. My 
first act was to write to my father, for I had no 
money, save a few pounds, and no other relative 
or friend living. He at least could prove the date 
of my birth, and thus at once clear me of this 
absurd charge. 

“Two days passed away; on the third came a 
letter from my father’s housekeeper. The first 
portion was full of moral advice. She evidently 
believed me guilty, and upbraided me for con- 
cealing my marriage from my father and friends. 
I passed all this over, and read the few last lines. 
My father had read a garbled account of my ar- 
rest in the London papers. It was a fit subject 
for apoplexy. He had been immediately seized 
with a fit of that terrible disease, and, in spite of 
every endeavor to revive him, he had never re- 
covered his senses or opened his lips. He died 
an hour prior to the writing of this letter. The 
letter fell from my hands, and I sunk to the 


floor, stupified with grief. It was a week before 
I sufficiently recovered to recollect the difficul- 
ties of my position. Counsel called upon me. 
My father had left money behind him. They 
were eager to take up my cause and plead my 
case, and with one, whose appearance pleased 
me, I eagerly closed. 

“Time passed on; my counsel buoyed my 
spirits up with strong hopes of success ; but the 
day before that appointed for trial, on being 
closely pressed, he confessed that he saw little 
prospect of procuring my acquittal. 

“« J fully believe in your innocence,’ said he, 
‘more from your manner—I judge a good deal 
from that—than from your asseverations—’ 

“ «But, my dear sir,’ said I, ‘I am only twenty- 
seven years old! The thing is absurd, im- 
possible !’ 

“*T believe you, Mr. Smith,’ said the counsel ; 
‘but I must acknowledge, if I had, as a total 
stranger who had never seen you, been asked to 
guess your age, I should say forty. Pardon me. 
It may be from anxiety of mind, but you really 
appear to have reached that age. Can you think 
of no one who knew you as a child? Where 
were you at school ? 

“* At Ashford,’ said I. ‘ The school no longer 
exists—the schoolmaster is dead.’ 

“* Hem!’ exclaimed the counsel, thoughtfully. 
‘It is very unfortunate. It is as if there were 
some fatality attached to you. Now if the church 
where you had been christened had not been 
burned down, and all the records destroyed, the 
course would be plain enough.’ 

“ «But it is destroyed,’ said I, ‘so it’s of no 
use thinking about that. Have you received no 
answer to the letter you wrote to my father-in- 
law? He may have written to you though he will 
not write to me.’ 

“*T have. The old gentleman writes that he 
will keep out of the way, and not appear against 
you, for his daughter’s sake ; but he is confident 
of your guilt, and will not receive nor allow his 
daughter to receive any further communication 
from you or me. He says it was the finger of 
Providence that directed him and his daughter 
to Vienna, when the marriage of the latter had 
not proceeded beyond the ceremony at church— 
for there really was nothing seriously the matter 
with his oldest child. When they reached Vi- 
enna, they found her quite well and cheerful— 
the happy mother of a beautiful female child.’ 

“ * And her confounded foolish fancies led me 
into this scrape!’ said I. 

“«*]T was thinking of advertising,’ said the 
counsel ; ‘but to advertise for some person who 
knew the date of the birth of John Smith, son 
of John and Mary Smith, of London, would be 
simply ridiculous. I should receive dates speci- 
fying all hours of the day for the last fifty years ! 
You don’t know the name of the street in which 
you were born ?” 

“*No—nor the parish. I only know that I 
have heard it was in the city of London.’ 

“* Well, Mr. Smith,’ said the counsel, rising 
to retire, ‘ recollect the trial comes off to-morrow. 
Keep your spirits up, and hope for the best. It is 
my duty to inform you that public opinion is 
strongly against you. It is said your reprobate 
conduct has reduced your first wife to poverty, 
and cast your children loose upon the world; 
has ruined the peace of mind of the family of 
your second wife, and destroyed the happiness 
of a young and beautiful woman, and has 
brought the gray hairs of your father in sorrow 
to the grave. But keep your heart up, Mr. 
Smith ; be as hopeful and cheerful as possible. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreams.’ 

“ * Avaunt, Job’s comforter!’ I exclaimed, as 
the sound of the heavy iron door swinging to, 
and the rattle of the bolt smote my ears. ‘Be 
cheerful—keep my heart up! I shall go mad!’ 

“The morrow, the dread day of trial, came. 
I was arraigned before the court. The room was 
crowded with spectators. The curiosity of the 
county had been awakened. 

‘I will not weary you with a long detail of the 
trial. The clergyman, who married Mrs. Smith 
ten years before, swore, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, to my identity with her husband. 
The woman herself was an unwilling witness to 
the same effect, and so were some dozen or more 
persons who had known her, or resided near her, 
at that period of her life, and until the day her 
husband had left her. The woman who had 
nursed the children was most positive, and the 
court was compelled to restrain her tongue. She 
commenced to denounce me before the judge, 
jury and spectators. Only two witnesses were 
doubtful. One old farmer swore that he believed 


I was Mrs. Smith’s husband, bat I looked an- 
commonly like Mr. Wilkins, who used to keep 
school in the house a top o’ the hill, and another 
—his neighbor—swore that if I wasn’t Mrs. 
Smith’s husband, I was plaguy like to Mr. Spratt 
the milkman, who lived in the valley at the foot 
of the hill. He know’d Schoolmaster Wilkins, 
and he didn’t think I war a bit like him. 

“« My own assertions as to my age only pro- 
voked a sneer. The judge as much as told me 
I was telling a falsehood ; and when my counsel 
spoke of the church in which I had been chris- 
tened having unfortunately been burned to the 
ground, and the records destroyed, although the 
statement was perfectly correct in every particu- 
lar, it only provoked a contemptuous smile from 
judge, court and spectators, and a remark from 
the king’s advocate to the effect that it was a 
very convenient accident, but, unfortunately for 
me, it would not serve the purpose intended. 

“The result was that I was found guilty, and 
sentenced to transportation for seven years to 
one of the penal colonies, and my father’s prop- 
erty, there being no other heirs, was confiscated 
by the crown. 

“I should weary you, gentlemen,” continued 
the outside-stage-traveller, ‘were I to relate a 
tithe of the mishaps that have befallen me in 
consequence of my too common patronymic, and 
my unlucky resemblance to others. After my 
return from the penal colony, I went to Russia, 
having heard that there was a good opening there 
for an engineer. I had learned that trade during 
my seven years’ imprisonment, and was banished 
to Siberia for life, on account of my resemblance 
to one John Smith, a German insurrectionist. 
After the expiration of five years, the real John 
Smith was arrested, and I was graciously par- 
doned by the Emperor Nicholas ! 

“ But I will say no more. I am now on my 
way to Newmarket to answer an adver- 
tisement, from which I learn that an elder 
brother, who left England when a boy, and has 
never since been heard of, has died, and I am 
sole heir of his fortune of one hundred thousand 
pounds. Here I am storm-bound. I feel certain 
that some other John Smith will assert his false 
claim, and get the money.” 

The narrative was finished; the landlord 
served our humble dinner, and, to our great joy, 
after dinner a thaw setin. The next morning 
we resumed our journey, and soon reached 
Newmarket. 

John Smith’s presentiment of coming evil did 
not deceive him. He was opposed by another 
John Smith, and for several years was involved 
in the intricacies and uncertainties of the law. 
Bat fortune at length grew weary of persecuting 
him. He was the victor after the long contest, 
and became at once a wealthy man. And now 
the fickle jade began to heap with favors the man 
over whom she had tyrannized for many years. 
The guilty husband of the deserted Mrs. Smith 
confessed to his guilt, on his death-bed, and ac- 
knowledged that one John Smith had been un- 
justly convicted of the crime of bigamy, through 
his (the dying man’s) desertion of bis wife. A 
tardy acknowledgement of John Smith’s inno- 
cence was made, and his father’s estate was re- 
stored tohim. Julia, his maiden bride, who had 
retained her love for her, as she supposed, guil- 
ty husband, saw in the papers the public acknowl- 
edgement, and immediately hastened to him, 
was joyfully received, and ever after lived with 
him, at Ichabod Manor, the estate he purchased 
and named after the uncle who had made him his 
heir. And now the old story of his being 
knighted by George the Fourth was resuscitated. 
He had really been knighted, though in mistake. 
The neighbors began to style him Sir John Smith 
—at first jocosely, but the title stuck to him, and 
as Sir John and Lady Smith of Ichabod Manor 
were he and Julia known, until they died within 
a few weeks of each other, about ten years agc 
They left no issue, and a nephew of Lady Smich 
is now the Lord of Ichabod Manor. “ 


POINTLESS SERMONS, 


In one of his discourses John Newton has this 
pithy remark: ‘Many sermons, ingenious of 
their kind, may be compared to a letter put in 
the post-office without a direction. It is address- 
ed to nobody, owned by nobody, and if a hun- 
dred were to read it, not one of them would 
think himself concerned in the contents. Such, 
whatever excellence it may have, lacks the chiet’ 
requisite of a sermon. It is like a sword which 
has a polished blade, a jewelled hilt, a gorgeous 
scabbard, but yet will not cut, and therefore, for 
real use is no sword. The truth properly pre- 
sented, has an edge; it pierces to the dividi g 
asunder of soul and spirit; it is a discerner ut 


the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HOPE ON—HOPE EVER! 


BY YORE. 


When with the world, in deadly strife, thy soul, 
Face unto face, with wildering jar is brought, 
Thy thoughte with virtue’s calmness then control, 
And hope and wait, for so the conflict’s short. 


Be not di yed, O, t bling heart! 

To tread the path which worthier feet have trod, 
But firm and steadfast, nobly act thy part, 

Alone reliant on thyself and God. 


What though thick trials in thy path are strewed, 
And ead misfortune o'er thy prospect lowers, 
To wealth and fame there is no other road, 
The path to bright success ne‘er led through shaded 
bowers. 


Go boldly forth, nor fear the event shall prove 
Thy struggles bootless and thy patience vain; 
But where thy duty leads, there trusting go, 
And hope and wait and strive, and ne’er complain. 


Deem not thine is the only heart depressed, 
But with thy striving brothers sy mpathize and live; 
Then let thy soul for them expand, nor rest 
Absorbed within thyecelf, but having, give. 


So shall thy trust be crowned with virtue’s sure reward, 
And earthly good shal] fellow in its train ; 

And conquered foes thy honors shall award, 

And friends rejoice, nor in thy fall complain. 


» 


THE MANGUVERING AUNT. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Marcra,” said Mrs. Allerton to her niece, 
“T shall expect that you will do your best to ap- 
pear to advantage at Mrs. Rowland’s party this 
evening.” 

“ Why, aunt ?” 

“Need you ask? Is not Algernon Lyndon to 
be there 

“T think it probable that he will.” 

“ And is not that sufficient reason for you to 
call into requisition all your powers of pleasing ?” 

“I don’t know why I should be at particular 
pains to please him, more than any other 
person.” 

“ What a girl you are! Don’t you know that 
one day he will come into possession of one of 
the most princely fortunes in the country *” 

“T have heard so, and that is the reason—or 
at least one of the reasons, why I am determined 
to take no more pains to please him than any 
one else. I should feel it to be a degradation to 
enter the lists with a score of young ladies, who 
will not blush to play to the lead of their ma- 
neeuvering mamas, for the chance of being 
placed at the head of an elegant establishment.” 

“But Algernon Lyndon—his goiden expecta- 
tions out af the question—is a prize of himself. 
He is handsome, noble-looking, accomplished, 
and, it is said, of perfectly correct habits.” 

“I dare say he is well enough, though I will 
freely confess that I am not prepared to like 
him. It is row about a week since he returned 
from his European tour, and in that time I have 
become fairly surfeited with hearing his praises, 
the more so from knowing that it is the wealth 
he has in prospect, not his worth, which inspires 
them.” 

“TI regret that your antagonism is so easily 
roused. If Algernon Lyndon should be made 
aware of this trait in your character, it would at 
once, I have no doubt, put him on his guard 
against all your attractions. If you had heard 


people speak disparagingly of him, I shouldn’t- 


wonder if by this time you had exhausted all the 
figures of rhetoric in his defence.” 

“Tt is not improbable—and as to what you 
term the antagonism of my character, if by it 
you mean a resolution not to place myself on a 
level with those who employ themselves in weav- 
ing nets for the entanglement of every young 
gentleman they meet in society who is considered 
an eligible match, I can only say that I think it 
more worthy of praise than censure.” 

“ Any person who was ever acquainted with 
James Walsingham, might know that you were 
his daughter. He might have had the title of 
‘honorable ’ prefixed to his name, if he had not 
been so afraid of earning the character of an 
office-seeker.”’ 

“If the title was never placed before his name, 
it belonged to his character, and was proved by 
his conduct, every day of his life.” 

“ Brother James, as you say, was an honorable 
man, but he had little worldly wisdom, a defi- 
ciency which makes the trust I have assumed, as 


regards yourself, one of great responsibility. As 


I have little or nothing to give you myself, I feel 
bound to do my best to bring about a match be- 
tween you and some gentleman of wealth and 
position.” 

“My dear aunt, just let things take their nat- 
ural course, and I dare say they will come out 
right in the end. Young men are not half so 
blind as they are supposed to be, and do not, if 
the truth be known, at all relish being angled 
for.” 

“ There I agree with you, but it is not every 
one that can handle such delicate matters as I 
can. Had it not been for me, your cousin Jane 
would not have married the wealthy man she 
did. She was not like you—she was willing to 
be advised in so important an affair. Come, it 
is time for you to decide on what dress to wear 
this evening.” 

“I have already decided. I shall wear the 
same that I wore at Mrs. Ward’s soiree.” 

“That plain dress? Well, I see that you are 
determined to make yourself look like a fright.” 
She came near adding, ‘‘I wonder what Alger- 
non Lyndon will think !” but imagining that the 
remark might influence her niece to dress still 
plainer, she prudently suppressed it. 

Marcia Walsingham, when her toilette was 
completed, instead of looking like a fright, never 
appeared better, for hers was a style of beauty 
which needed not the foreign aid of ornament; 
and had she been as anxious as her aunt to see 
Algernon Lyndon kneeling at her shrine, she 
could not have adopted a more judicious course. 
Mrs. Allerton thought differently. She imagined 
that gorgeous robes, and the flash and glitter of 
jewelry, did great execution when there were 
hearts to conquer. 

It had been Mrs. Allerton’s intention to arrive 
at Mrs. Rowland’s party fashionably late, but the 
obstinacy of her niece relative to dressing so 
plainly, caused her to alter her mind, and she and 
Miss Walsingham were among the first who 
were ushered into the brilliant and luxurious 
apartments. 

In about fifteen minutes the guests began to 
arrive in rapid succession. Though Marcia did not 
hear the name of Algernon Lyndon announced, 
she was soon aware of his presence, by the eager- 
ness with which a number of ladies, each of 
whom had one or more unmarried daughters, 
pressed towards the spot where he stood. He had 
not been overrated, even by her aunt, as to his 
personal appearance, she was obliged to contess 
to herself; and, as from time to time curiosity 
prompted her to observe him, she could not help 
imagining that she detected a certain expression 
of countenance, which showed that he knew and 
rightly appreciated the motives of those who paid 
him such flattering attention. 

Mrs. Allerton, mortified on account of Mar- 
cia’s plain dress, for some time kept aloof from 
the circle surrounding him, composed for the 
most part of mamas and their daughters, with 
a sprinkling of aunts and nieces. But for her it 
was a magic one, and she was drawn towards it 
slowly yet irresistibly. She had on a former oc- 
casion been introduced to Lyndon, and she was 
much flattered at finding that he at once recog- 
nized her. 

“Is your niece, Miss Walsingham, present ?” 
inquired Mrs. Rustlin, one of the ladies who 
helped to form the circle, at whose side stood 
Malvina, her daughter, a young lady of brilliant 
complexion, with a jewelled bandeau sparkling 
amid her raven hair. 

“She is,” replied Mrs. Allerton, in a con- 
strained manner, as she mentally contrasted the 
rich and showy dress of the sparkling beauty 
near her, and that of Marcia. 

“ O, I see her now,” said Mrs. Rustlin. “ She 
is deeply engaged in conversation with that anti- 
quated old lady, who looks as if she came out 
of the ark that we were speaking about just 
now.” 

“I cannot, for my part,” said Malvina, “im- 
agine where Mrs. Rowland picked her up, and 
after finding her, it appears to me still stranger 
why she invited her to her party. One thing is 
certain—it is not because she is either useful or 
ornamental.” 

“It may be,” said Algernon Lyndon, “ that 
Mrs. Rowland invited her from motives of phi- 
lanthropy.” 

“If so,” said Malvina, “she carries her ideas 
of philanthropy to an extent which I should call 
quixotic. I don’t think that a lady has a right 
to invite such an ancient-looking specimen of 
humanity to mar the tout ensemble of a brilliant 
and select party.” 

“ There is no knowing,” said Lyndon, “ but 


that the ancient-looking specimen of humanity 
in question may be richly endowed, both morally 
and intellectually. At least, one might so infer 
from the sustained and animated conversation 
between her and the young lady near her—Miss 
Walsingham, I think you called her.” 

“No correct opinion can be formed by that,” 
said Malvina, lowering her voice so as not to be 
overheard by Mrs. Allerton; “for, Miss Wal- 
singham takes pride in acting differently from 
other people. If she should happen to take it 
into her head, she would be sociable with a 
beggar.” 

“ Not because of her humility, I assure you,” 
said Mrs. Rustlin, drawing near and speaking in 
the same subdued tone of voice, “ for, in addition 
to her being odd, never was there a person 
prouder, or more self-conceited. Were it not so, 
she would never have thought of dressing so 
plainly this evening. Were I in Mrs. Rowland’s 
place, I should consider it anything but compli- 
mentary for a guest to appear attired with such 
nunlike simplicity.” 

“ You forget that her beauty is of the regularly 
classic order, and will, therefore, permit of a se- 
vere simplicity of style, as regards costume,” 
said Malvina, with a toss of head. 

“Tsuspect your pa would not much care if 
your beauty was the regularly classic order,” 
said her mother, “if it permits the absence of all 
ornaments. Jewelry, particularly diamonds, is 
rather expensive,” she added, glancing at the 
bandeau which glittered amid her daughter’s lux- 
uriant tresses.” 

“Mrs. Allerton,” said Malvina, rather ab- 
ruptly addressing that lady, “ we have been won- 
dering who that queer-looking person is your 
niece appears to be on such intimate terms with. 
Perhaps you can enlighten us.” 

“ No—I never saw her before,” was Mrs. Al- 
lerton’s reply. 

“Let her be who she will, she must, I think, 
have something extremely fascinating about 
her,” said Mrs. Rustlin, “ for Miss Walsingham 
appears perfectly spell-bound.” 

“The spell lies in that natty little cap of 
hers, I suspect,” said Malvina, tittering. ‘‘ It 
must, without doubt, be a fresh importation from 
Paris.” 

Mrs. Allerton bit her lips with vexation, yet 
angry as she felt with her niece, and hopeless as 
she considered her case, as respected her making 
a favorable impression on Algernon Lyndon, she 
was determined to do what she could for her. 

“T assure you, Mr. Lyndon,” she said, “ that 
Marcia is an excellent girlin her way. She has 
sense, is well educated, and her tastes are culti- 
vated and refined ; and though some might smile 
at my speaking of it, I must say, that when I 
am indisposed, I find her one of the best of 
nurses. Her one great fault is, she is unwilling 
in many things to be guided by the advice of 
those who are older and wiser than she is.” 

“ But not unwilling to have a little chat with 
one who is older if not wiser than herself,” he 
replied, while with a smile he looked towards 
Miss Walsingham, where she continued to be as 
deeply engaged as ever in conversation with the 
lady, who had excited the merriment of Mrs. 
Rustlin and her daughter. 

“ Really, Mrs. Allerton,” said Mrs. Rustlin, 
“your niece might as well have remained at 
home and regaled herself with a conversation 
with your housekeeper. Bless us, the spell is 
broken at last! See, she has left her fascinating 
companion, and is coming this way, conducted 
by Mr. Rowland.” 

“There is a counter-charm,” said Malvina, 
directing a quick glance at Lyndon, and accom- 
panying her words with a toss of the head—her 
favorite method of giving emphasis, and at the 
same time a covert significancy to her remarks. 

They all imagined that Miss Walsingham was 
going to join them, but they soon found that the 
piano, not they, was what constituted the “ coun- 
ter attraction.” 

Some allusion had been made to a favorite 
though rather an old-fashioned song, in the vi- 
cinity of Miss Walsingham, when Mr. Rowland, 
who happened to be near, remarked that he be- 
lieved he had heard her sing it. 

“ It is not improbable,” she replied, “as it is 
one I often sing.” 

“ Will you not favor us with it now?” said a 
lady, who heard her answer. 

“It is a song I love above all others,” said the 
lady with whom Miss Walsingham had been 
conversing, “for with it are associated many 
mournful yet not unpleasing incidents.” 

This remark was enough. Without a mo- 


ment’s hesitation, Marcia said she would sing 
the song with pleasure. When she had reached 


the piano, she said in a low voice to Mr. Row- 
land, ‘‘ Who is that lady that has been charming 
me with her conversation? Mrs. Rowland in- 
troduced me to her, but I didn’t understand her 
name.” 

“Why that is Mrs. Payton, Algernon Lyn- 
don’s aunt, or I might say mother, for she has, 
if possible, been more than a mother to him, 
having literally supplied the place of both of his 
parents, who died when he was a child.” 

“ Can it be possible ?” said Marcia, and as she 
spoke, a crimson blush suffused her cheeks, for 
the thought struck her that Lyndon, who could 
not be blind to the arts which were made use of 
to attract his favor, might imagine that she, with 
the same object in view, had fallen on the more 
insidious method of endeavoring to win his favor 
by being particularly attentive to one to whom 
he owed so much, and to whom, as fame said, he 
was devotedly attached. It was not without con- 
siderable effort that she so far recovered her self- 
possession as to properly control her voice. 
When she commenced her song, the most invet- 
erate talkers were for once silenced. The pure, 
dulcet tones of her voice possessed for them a 
still greater charm than the continuous buzz of 
their own. 

“ Your niece is becoming decidedly old-fash- 
ioned in her tastes,” said Mrs. Rustlin, address- 
ing Mrs. Allerton. “I positively used to sing 
that song when I was a school-girl.”’ 

Malvina made no verbal comment, but con- 
tented herself by manifesting her sentiments on 
the subject by another of those tosses of the 
head, which, by some unfortunate hallucination, 
she imagined made her appear peculiarly piquant 
and engaging. 

“You who have so recently retarned from 
Italy—the land of song and glorious skies,” 
Mrs. Rustlin went on to say, as she turned from 
Mrs. Allerton to Lyndon, “must find an old 
Scotch song, like the one Miss Walsingham 
chooses to entertain the company with, particu- 
larly dull and tiresome.” 

“On the contrary, it is particularly grateful. 
It is one of my favorites, partly on account of 
its simplicity and pathos, and partly because it is 
the favorite of one, who has ever since my ro- 
‘membrance, been the same as a mother 10 me.” 

“Jt is natural that you should like it, then,” 
said Mrs. Rustlin. ‘“ The lady you allude to is 
an excellent woman, I have heard. Malvina, 
you agree with me, I know.” 

“Certainly,” was the young lady’s reply. 
“Nothing, in my opinion, exhibits the character 
of young persons in a more charming and ami- 
able light, than an endeavor to assimilate their 
tastes to those of their parents and guardians.” 

“And, on the contrary,” said Mrs. Rustlin, 
“‘ when I see a young lady, for the sake of grati- 
fying some whim or caprice, go counter to what 
would please a parent, or even an aunt, either in 
matters of dress or other particulars, I make it 
a point to warn my son against her attractions, 
if unfortunately for any gentleman in pursuit of 
a wife, she happens to have any.” 

Mrs. Allerton, who was a good deal disconcert- 
ed at a speech which she knew was aimed at her 
niece, remarked, that, for her part, she thought a 
great deal of allowance should be made on ae- 
count of early impressions. Marcia, for instance, 
whose mother died when she was an infant, was, 
till nearly sixteen, under the direct control of her 
father. The result was what might naturally 
have been anticipated, but time and example, 
she doubted not, would do their gradual and 
silent work. 

Mrs. Rustlin and her daughter exchanged 
smiles, while Algernon Lyndon, who had for 
some time been meditating his escape, took ad- 
vantage of an opening in the circle, to slip qui- 
etly away. The ladies, who had so long held 
him in duresse, silently watched him, till they 
saw him approach the elderly lady with whom 
Miss Walsingham had been on such excellent 
terms, and whom they were inclined to regard 
rather favorably, from her having afforded them 
the means of making what they considered some 
rather smart remarks, which they suspected 
would tell well, in the opinion of Lyndon. 

“ What can be his object?” said Mrs. Rustlin. 

“ How I wish I was near enough to listen to 
what he says to her,” said Malvina. 

He remained only long enough to interchange 
a few words with her, and then approached the 
piano, where Miss Walsingham, having consent- 
ed to sing another old-fashioned song, was still 
seated. 
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“You must introdace me to Miss Walsing- 


ham,” said Lyndon, aside to Mr. Rowland, “ as 
soon as she has finished her song.” 

“You show your good taste in requesting it,” 
said Mr. Rowland. “ Had I a son, I don’t know 
but that I should be tempted to try my skill at 
match-making, if I thought there were the least 
chance of my obtaining her for a daughter-in- 
law.” 

Marcia, though so firmly pre-determined not 
to like Lyndon, had found her resolution giving 
way, before the introduction took place; and 
now, while she listened to his just and even elo- 
quent remarks, made without the least attempt 
at display, her prejudices, which had their true 
origin in the excessive and fulsome praise lav- 
ished on him by her aunt and others, vanished 
like the mists of morning. 

While Mrs. Rustlin and her daughter, with 
others equally interested, regarded her with en- 
vious and jealous eyes, Mrs. Allerton could 
scarcely restrain an open manifestation of triumph. 

* * * * * * 

“ What is the matter, Malvina?” said Mrs. 
Rustlin, to her daughter, who, having just re- 
turned from making some morning calls, threw 
herself upon a sofa with a manner and with a 
countenance expressive of angry excitement 

“T never was so vexed in my life,” said 
Malvina. 

“Why? What has happened ?” 

“Enough, I should think. You remember 
that lady in the antique dress, at Mrs. Rowland’s 
party last evening.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you also recollect the remarks we 
made.” 

“Not the words exactly, but the spirit of 
them perfectly. I know that I thought some of 
yours were particularly piquant aud sparkling.” 

“T thought so, too, till I was told who she 

“And who did she prove to be?” 

“Mrs. Payton, Algernon Lyndon’s aunt, or 
mother, as he calls her.” 

“T cannot believe it.” 

“Tt is true, for I had my information from 
Mrs. Rowland.” 

** Well, the game is up with regard to him, 
then. You will never be Mrs. Algernon Lyndon. 
Many young gentlemen would not have given 
what you said a second thought, but he has the 
reputation of being so devoted to her.” 

“Yes, one might almost suppose that he 
thought her to be, what a certain lady I once 
heard of, imagined herself to be.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“A great glass ornament.” 

“Tt is easy to see now, why Marcia Walsing- 
ham was so attentive to her. Under pretence of 
being perfectly indifferent about forming an ac- 
quaintance with Algernon Lyndon, or of appear- 
ing attractive in his presence, she was all the 
while artfully endeavoring to inveigle herself 
into his good graces by devoting herself to Mrs. 
Payton.” 

“She has not the least idea, I suspect, that the 
mask she assumed must appear perfectly trans- 
parent to all except Mrs Payton and Lyndon, 
and so it would to them, were they not blinded 
by self-love.” 

During this colloquy between Mrs. Rustlin 
and her daughter, Mrs. Allerton, with an air that 
showed she had never, on any prior occasion, 
held so exalted a place in her own esteem, was 
congratulating her niece on the fair matrimonial 
prospect opening before her Marcia denied that 
there was any such prospect. 

“Don’t tell me,”’ said heraant ‘I am too 
close an observer in such things to be mistaken. 
He has already made his mind up to offer him- 
self to you the first opportunity. And you may 
thank me for it, for it I had not in the most 
adroit and delicate manner imaginable, raised the 
veil from those virtues which all young men of 
Lyndon’s particular turn are always sure to ad- 
mire, he would never have noticed you in that 
plain, unbecoming dress you wore to the party.” 

“We differ as to the becomingness of my 
dress, aunt, for in my own conceit, I never looked 
better in my life, than I did that evening.” 

“IT know you look well in anything, let it be 
ever so plain, yet, when I saw the contrast be- 
tween your dress and Malvina Rustlin’s, I 
thought you would stand no chance in attracting 
Lyndon’s attention ; but never, at any moment, 
did I tremble for you as when I saw you so com- 
pletely engrossed in conversation with that anti- 
quated looking woman ; for the Rustlins, the mo- 
ment they saw you conversing with her, said 


such queer things about her, as to plave her in an 


extremely ludicrous light, which of course more 
or less reflected itself on you, and, as you know, 
nothing is so perfectly overwhelming as ridicule. 
Lyndon showed himself to be possessed of more 
moral courage than I could have given any 
young man of fashion credit for, when he actu- 
ally went and spoke to the old lady.” 

“As you say, Mr. Lyndon did show himself 
possessed of more moral courage than some 
young men I have seen. Dadley Melton, for in- 
stance, who caused such a sensation in the fash- 
ionable circles last year, was ashamed of his own 
mother—one of the most intelligent, intellectual 
women I ever met with, because she was igno- 
rant of some of the conventionalisms of fashion- 
able life. I suspect, aunt, you have not yet heard 
who the lady was, to whom Lyndon was so 
condescending.” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Tt was Mrs. Payton.” 

“ What! Algernon Lyndon’s rich aunt?” 

“Yes ; she had been at Mr. Rowland’s several 
days, and the party, by Lyndon’s suggestion, 
was out of complimentto her. She suffers from 
low spirits, and he hoped it would have the effect 
to cheer her.” 

“Well, I cannot imagine why she dresses in 
such old-fashioned style.” 

“She has a few harmless eccentricities, and 
that is one of them. She excluded herself from 
society many years after her husband’s death, 
and has, ever since, continued to wear the kind 
of dress which was in fashion at the time he died. 
She seldom now appears in society, and never, it 
is said, except to gratify her nephew, who thinks 
such strict seclusion injurious to her health.” 

“ All that Ican say is, 1am glad that 7 did 
not join in the ridicule against her. What will 
the Rustlins say, when they come to find out who 
she is! I shouldn’t wonder if Malvina were con- 
fined to her room a week in consequence of what 
has proved to be their ill-timed remarks. Well, 
I hope it will teach both mother and daughter a 
good lesson.” 

This concluding remark was made with the 
self-complacent air of one who appeared not to 
have the most remote idea that she was con- 
demning in others what she often practised 
herself. 

A call from Algernon Lyndon gave a pleasant 
interruption to their conversation. He appeared 
to great advantage—better, a thousand times, 
Mrs Allerton said, than she had ever seen him 
before. 

When, several weeks afterward, she found that 
he had offered himself to her niece, and was ac- 
cepted, she said : 

“Mrs. Payton can give a fortune to her 
nephew, but I, by my tact and clever manage- 
ment, shall succeed in securing both a fortune 
and a husband for my niece.” 

This assertion, though in moments of cool re- 
flection it appeared rather apocryphal to herself, 
as well as others, was repeated so often that she 
ultimately imagined it to be true. 


» 
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LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT INNS. 


A recent London paper advertises a genuine 
Thesaurus of ancient tavern signs and other cu- 
riosities at auction, collected during a long life 
by some curious antiquary. The catalogue cov- 
ered an extensive and unique collection, for a 
history of ancient and modern inns, taverns and 
coffee-houses in town and country (numberi 
upwards of 850 signs), formed with unweari 
diligence and vast outlay during a life time, and 
illustrated with upwards of 2500 of ancient and 
modern engravings, comprising topographical 
and antiquarian subjects, early views of London, 
caricatures, humorous and satirical subjects, por- 
traits of celebrities whose names have been 
adopted as signs, characters remarkable for their 
eccentricities, actors and actresses—others illus- 
trating ancient sports and pastimes—etchings, 
woodcuts and numerous others, plain and color- 
ed, many of great rarity—also 415 drawings in 
water colors, sepia, and pen and ink, and namer- 
ous copies from scarce engravings and old paint- 
ings —together with extensive antiquarian, local, 
and biographical notices (both printed and in 
MS.), on signs and their origin—merriments and 
witticisms in prose and verse—tales, traditions, 
legends, and remarkable incidents—singular in- 
scriptions on tap-room windows and walls— 
anecdotes of landlords, guests, visitors, writers, 
etc., Bacchanalian and other songs and ballads, 
some set to music—fac simile autograph letters 
of Garrick and other celebrated men—scarce 
tracts, including “ The Downfall of Temporizing 
Poets, Unlicensed Printers, Upstart Booksellers, 
Trotting Mercuries, and Brawling Hawkers, be- 
ing a very pleasant dialogue between Lightfoot 
the Mercury and Suck Bottle Hawker, Red 
Nose the Poet being Moderator between them, 
Printed Merrily and May be read Unhappy 
betwixt Hawke and Buzzard, 1641.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE GREAT EASTERN UNDER WAY. 


Though we have before given representations 
of the great marvel of marine architecture, which 
is represented on page 285, and various descrip- 
tions and articles, from time to time, exhibiting 
her wonderfal proportions during the course of 
her slow but sure progress to completion, still 
we are quite sure that our readers will not be dis- 

leased to witness a new and fine engraving of 

er, as she now rides the deep unshaken by the 
late explosion, which, though it unhappily caused 
a sacrifice of life, inflicted no irremediable dam- 
age on the ship. Her strength has now been se- 
verely tested. An accident at her launch, the 
jamming of the cradles on the ways, served to 
bring out in the most unmistakable manner the 
property of rigidity. Not for the few moments 
that a passing Atlantic wave might leave a large 
portion of her length unsupported, not for days 
or weeks merely, but for months, did from 120 
to 150 feet of her length at each end, and nearly 
100 feet in her centre, remain suspended in the 
air without any sort of support whatever, and 
yet the deflection was absolutely nil. The second 
accident, which occurred on her trial-trip, proved 
tne means of testing in the most convincing 
manner her other property—that of enormous 
strength. Had Mr. Brunel proposed, while she 
lay at Deptford, and before any fittings were in, 
to deck over and fit up with rough models of 
cabins, floors, etc., etc., one of the compart- 
ments, and then, by way of testing her powers of 
endurance, to explode in the bottom of that 
compartment a charge of gunpowder sufficient 
to hoist one of her huge funnels fifty feet into the 
air, we may suppose that the proposal would 
have been received with very considerable aston- 
ishment and demur on the part of directors, 
shareholders, and every one interested in her 
welfare ; and yet this is, in fact, what the recent 
accident has effected. An explosion took place 
in one of the compartments, the certain effects of 
which on any other ship that ever was construct- 
ed may be gathered from the significant fact that 
the first impulse of that experienced navigator, 
our countryman, Captain Comstock, was to 
spring on the paddle box and look over the sides, 
to see if yf were blown out. No other ship 
afloat could have withstood the enormous burst- 
ing pressure of the steam, nor have survived the 
shock ; and yet it is a literal and actual fact that 
no harm whatever has been done to any part of 
the fabric. The sides, the bulkheads, and every 
portion of the frame remain in their former im- 
perturbable rigidity ; whilst in the next compart- 
ment but one the shock experienced was no 
more, as one of the gentlemen present expressed 
it, than if one of the crew passing overhead with 
a twelve-pound shot in his hands had let it fall 
on the deck. There was no need to stop the ves- 
sel’s course’ Her engines continued to work as 
before, and on her arrival in Portland harbor she 
was ready to be thrown open to visitors—except- 
ing, of course, the parts under repair—as an- 
nounced in the advertisements. 

It is abundantly evident now that the mode of 
construction universally adopted in seagoing iron 
ships—namely, in compartments separated by 
iron walls, technically called ‘“ bulkheads,”— 
amounts in the case of the Great Eastern to a 
guarantee of absolute security. Almost anything 
might go on in one or two of the compartments 
without its being even known in the others ; the 

ntlemen in the after saloon would actually 

ave taken no notice of the very slight noise 
which reached their ears but for the fragments 
which began to fall through the skylight ; and, if 
such was the case with so violent an explosion as 
that which took place off Hastings, it is difficult 
to conceive any other disaster of a character 
more likely to make itself felt. Those who vis- 
ited the great ship whilst she lay at Deptford, 
made their way through certain square holes of 
rather uncomfortable dimensions in huge iron 
walls. The iron walls were the bulkheads in 
question, and the holes were apertures left for the 
convenience of to and fro during the 
completion of the vessel by the omission of one 
of the iron plates of which these bulkheads are 
constructed, and they were closed up before the 
ship started ; so that she is now divided from 
deck to keel into six, and for about that depth 
into thirteen, perfectly water-tight compartments. 

A correspondent writes : ‘“‘ The Great Eastern 
is the finest vessel that was ever built, and one 
over which, notwithstanding all that has been 
predicted to the contrary, the sea seems to exer- 
cise no influence. During a portion of her trial- 
trip a heavy swell was running, and large vessels 
were lying-to under close-reefed top-sails, pitch- 
ing deeply to the sea, and sending the spray in 
clouds from their bows At this time the Great 
Eastern was as motionless as a rock. Now and 
then heavy rollers passed her, but their size and 
action could only be known by observing their 
effect on other ships. A number of the passen- 
gers went forw to the extreme end of the 
bows, and remained watching the stern of the 
vessel by comparing it with the line of the ho- 
rizon to detect a movement. Only by such a 
rigid test as this could it be discerned that the 
Great Eastern was moving gently now and then, 
scarcely more than a foot along her entire length, 
as the waves rushed under her.” 

An unusual degree of interest is invariably at- 
tached to any great undertaking, and, whether it 
is a failure or a success, we cannot divest our- 
selves of a most sensitive and personal feeling in 
the matter. As it is with nations, so is it also 
with individuals ; and although the undertaking 
itself is entirely independent of our control, yet 
the sympathy which we manifest for its result 
proves that we are not insensible to the affairs of 
other people any more than we are to those of 
ourown. This is remarkably instanced in the 
ease of the great ship, which has now com- 


menced the active duties for which she was de- 
signed and built, and which augurs well for the 
realization of all those hopes which we enter- 
tained in such a project as her creation. The 
vast improvements which have been made in na- 
val architecture, as well as in the application of 
the paddle and the screw, through the agency of 
steam power, suggested a farther and more ex- 
tensive development of shipbuilding and propul- 
sion which should be found as effectual to the 
economy of time and distance by sea as an ap- 
= of the same agency had accomplished 

y railroads on the land. The size of a vessel 
was deemed to be the index of this celerity, and 
the greater the ship the more scope would be 
allowed for her machinery, and, as a conse- 
quence, the increase of bulk would not counter- 
balance the increase of power which that machin- 
ery would apply. The power would naturally be 
increased to propel the additional weight, but the 
power itself would be far beyond the proportions 
necessary only to that end, and must, per se, add 
to the means of effecting a more rapid transition 
through the waters. If this rule would apply 
where the larger scope for additional canvass to 
a sailing-ship enabled mariners to curtail the 
length of any particular voyage, a fortiori must 
it be demonstrable when the irresistible agency 
of steam is in greater proportions introduced for 
the increase in velocity of the means of transit. 
Many difficulties have been suggested, and some 
which appeared practically insuperable for the 
general use of large ships, as instanced in the 
case of the Renfrew and Columbus, both of 
which were wrecked, and the extreme length of 
each of which was 370 feet, and the width 60 
feet. But this was prior to the introduction of 
steam. When, however, we bear in mind the 
difference between a sailing craft and a steamer 
we can account for deficiencies in the former, 
which appear valueless in contrast with the lat- 
ter. The one is dependent to a great extent on 
the direction of the wind and the consequent cas- 
ualties thereof; the other is independent of 
either, and will work her own way against all ob- 
stacles by an agency which baffles the weather 
and defies the storm. Mr. Brunel suggested the 
plan of the Great Eastern, and a company, as 
we are well aware, was soon formed to carry out 
the project. That company was, subsequent to 
the launching of the vessel, dissolved, and a new 
one established, under whose auspices she has at- 
tained her present position. 

An important feature of the equipment of this 
great ship is the patent magnetic apparatus and 
patent floating —— invented and applied to 
the Great Eastern by Mr. John Gray of Liver- 
pool. The binnacle consists of an inclosed bat- 
tery of magnate, adjustable by vertical screws, 
which move the magnets in proportion to the de- 
viation of the compass arising from the influence 
of the iron. This error is produced by celestial 
or terrestrial observations, and ufter the instru- 
ments are perfectly regulated by a competent 
person the process of readjustment (if necessary ) 
is so exceedingly simple that by the officers of 
the ship merely placing the ship’s head in two 
positions, north or south, east or west, the com- 
pass in the northern hemisphere can be made 
perfect. If alteration takes place in the ship’s 
magnetism of an opposite character in the south- 
ern hemisphere, by reversing the position of the 
magnets, and by the same process being adopted, 
the instruments will be found as correct as in the 
northern hemisphere. 

There are other applications all calculated for 
the utmost precision in navigating the ship, 
one of which is highly important for ge 
the dangerous influence arising from heeling. 
vertical magnet is made movable in the centre of 
the apparatus for obviating errors arising from 
that cause, for it is not at all an uncommon cir- 
cumstance for the needle to be deflected to the 
extent of 50 degrees, and in some instances 
more. ‘This disturbance is productive of oscilla- 
tion of the card when the vessel rolls, a repeti- 
tion of which gives a momentum that ultimately 
causes the card to revolve with such velocity as 
to render it perfectly useless to the seaman. 

There is also a vertical double disc, which reg- 
isters the ship’s course, and prevents any dispu- 
tation with the officer on duty. On each side of 
the binnacle is placed a metal box containing 
soft iron, for the adjustment of a small amount 
of deviation in the quadrants, remaining station- 
ary with its contents in all latitudes. 

The patent floating compass is constructed to 
prevent vibration from affecting the centres of 
action. It consists of an inner bowl floating in 
an outer one, the object of which is to render the 
inner bowl insulated in its water bed, the exterior 
being solely influenced by the action of the ship. 
Through a mechanical arrangement in the inte- 
rior of the inner bowl the hardest gems and the 
finest centres may be _ without fear of os- 
cillation of the card. e entire combination of 
these important points ensures perfect indication, 
steadiness of action, and extreme durability. 

Mr. Gray has not only had the honor of sup- 
lying the Great Eastern with these instruments, 
ut also the principal European Governments. 

The directors of the Great Eastern have felt such 
confidence in him that, independently of supply- 
ing the com , ete., he is engaged to perform 
the onerous duty of adjusting the instruments, 
seven of which will be in action at the same time. 

A volume might easily be written in a 
the peculiarities of this marvel of science an 
mechanical skill. But no description of such a 
work would prove satisfactory to the general 
reader. Her very bulk cannot be ney | 
comprehended until the eye itself compares 
with surrounding objects. Fortunately, all who 
live in commani m with our northern sea- 


board, will have an opportunity of examining for 
themselves the levi 


steamer, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE GOLDEN THREAD, 


BY MRS. A. P. C. 


It ts said that when engineers are about to bridge a 
stream, they first throw across a single cord, and then 
other strands are added. till a plauk can be laid on 
which they can cross to the opposite shore. So our 
sorrows may be but the cords forming a bridge for us 
from earth to heaven. 

One cord across the stream— 
The stream that doth divide 

The earthly from the heavenly shore, 
Where we would all abide. 


A foot is on the cord— 
A little dimpled foot, 

That faiters not, but presses on 
To meet the blessed Lord. 


Unheeded rush the waters by— 
She looketh not below, 
Upward is cast her sweet blue eye, 


To the home where she would go. . 


Her golden hair reflects the rays 
Of the eternal Sun, 

And the halo round her blinds our gaze 
As thus she journeys on. 


We call her back, but loving words 
Meet not her listening ear, 

There’s other music nearer now— 
That of the heavenly sphere. 


Another cord so firmly twined— 
Another darling one, 
Croseed o'er with sweet good-by to all— 
The loved ones left alone. 


And one by one the cords are twined, 
Till all our treasures sweet 

Have walked across the narrow bridge 
With firm and willing feet. 


And on the other shore they stand, 
Methinks I see them all, 

With each a golden cord in hand, 
And thus I hear them call. 


Come to us father—mother dear, 
Earth’s wayside is but rough, 

We've twined the cords—pass without fear, [) 
The bridge is firm enough. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SPANISH BRIDE. 
A TRUE STORY OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM B. CLARK. 


“ A WRETCHED dull place, this port of Tehu- 
antepec,” observed the surgeon of the Blonde 
frigate, the Honorable Captain Mason, com- 
mander, to my jhumble self, a passed midship- 
man of the aforesaid frigate, as we stood on the 
quarter-deck together, gazing towards the arid 
shore, and the town, which resembled more than 
anything else, at the short distance we lay from 
it, a heap of ruins, of what the imagination might 
conceive had once been an immense castle, cov- 
ering several acres of ground with its numerous 
bastions, towers and dependencies. ‘‘ A wretched 
dull place,” repeated the surgeon. “If this is 
coming back to civilization, I, for my part, could 
wish we had remained among the Society Islands. 
The scenery was delightful there; the beautiful 
groves of breadfruit trees; the lanes, lined with 
lime trees ; the clumps of cocoa-nut trees, inter- 
soersed here and there; the lofty mountains in 
the background; the pretty cottages of the 
natives, and the sparkling sea in front, washing 
the white, sandy beach—never disturbed by 
storm or tempest—” 

“ And the pretty Society Island lasses, always 
cheerful and good-tempered,” interrupted a saucy 
little middy. 

“Mr. Talbot,” said the surgeon, “I would 
thank you when you find me engaged in poetical 
description, to know your place, and keep 
your tongue silent until I have finished. Now 
{ have entirely lost the thread of my de- 
scription.” 

“ And I suggested that which you appeared to 
have forgotten,” said the midshipman, not in the 
least discomposed by the reproof his senior 
officer. “ You should have begun with the 
Tahitan belles, for if there be fairer, there are few 
handsomer in the saloons of London or Paris. 
We could get up a ball there, al fresco, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, now here—” 

“ We can find nobody to dance with, at least 
no ladies,” interrupted a young lieutenant. 
“You are right, young Talbot. I scarcely won- 
der at Fictcher’s mutiny, when I think of the 
many fascinations of the girls of the Society 
Islands.” 

“A ball,” said the surgeon, musingly. “It 
would be something pleasant, for a change ; here 


we’ve been lying for three weeks, everything dull 
as ditch water. I wonder, now, if old Mason 
would allow us to get up a ‘hop’ on board, if 
we were to ask him ?”’ , 

“What ladies are we to invite ?” said I. 

“Why,” answered the lieutenant, “some of 
the half-breeds would answer tolerably well, for 
want of better and fairer. There are Don Man- 
uel, the governor’s two daughters, and Don 
Silvio, the commandanté, has a pretty wife, more 
than half old Spanish, I should judge, and then 
there is the unknown senorita, whom four or 
five of us have got a glimpse of in the market- 
place, which she visits every morning—myself 
among the rest. A pure Castilian, lovely as 
Hebe and stately as Juno, and loving as Venus, 
or I am no judge of feminine physiognomy. I 
wonder who the deuce she is ?” 

“T can enlighten you, Marlow,” said the sur- 
geon. “I twisted the whole story, by means of 
a bribe of a quarter dollar, from the mulatto girl 
who attends her to market.” 

“Youcan? The story! the story!” all cried. 

“ The story is very brief,” resumed the sur- 
geon. “The lady is named Dona Paula de 
Montesca ; she is the daughter of a Castilian gen- 
tleman, who resides still in Old Spain on his own 
estates, and the niece of Don Enrique de Mon- 
tesca, the commandanté of Tehuantepec. Her 
father, though it is not generally known, is dis- 
affecteé to the Spanish government, and when 
some year or two ago, Lieutenant Don Thomas 
de Zama, of the Peruvian navy, visited Spain, 
the old don was very kind and hospitable to the 
young tenienté, and the young couple fell in love 
with each other. Don Thomas returned to Peru 
and his duties, and Don Pedro, the father of the 
young lady, sent her to this place of purgatory, 
in order that she might remain with her uncle 
until after her marriage with Don Thomas, who 
commands that Peruvian schooner-of-war which 
came into port to-day. The wedding is to come 
off on Monday next, and Don Thomas will, a 
few days after, carry off his bride to Lima, where 
the tenienté’s parents reside. Voila mon roman, 
messieurs.”” 

“A capital excuse. Old Mason can’t refuse 
us,” said the lieutenant, rubbing his hands. 
“We must give a party on board the Blonde the 
day after the wedding, in honor of the bride.” 


“We can scarcely presume to invite them, 
since they have not thought it worth while to in- 
vite the officers of her Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
Blonde to the wedding,” said Talbot. 

“I wonder they have not,” said Marlow. 

“There is a very pleasant sequel to my story,” 
interposed the surgeon. “I was walking in the 
Almandral to-day, with the captain, and we met 
the old commandanté, who placed in the cap- 
tain’s hands a general invitation to the captain, 
lieutenants, surgeons, midshipmen and marine 
officers of the Blonde, which the captain accepted 
in our names. The commandanté told us that 
the officers of the Chilian schooner which came 
into port a week ago, are invited and have 
accepted.” 

“Why, Chili and Peru are at drawn daggers,” 
said Talbot. “It is ‘ war to the knife’ between 
the two republics !” 

“That is nothing,” replied the surgeon. 
“This is a neutral port. It is not necessary in 
time of war that the natives of two hostile 
nations should entertain animosity toward each 
other.” 

When Captain Mason returned on board at a 
late hour in the day, the invitation was presented 
to us en masse, and, of course, promptly accepted, 
and on the following Monday evening the entire 
body of the Blonde’s officers, brilliant in blue 
and gold, attended at the hospitable mansion of 
Don Enrique de Montesca, and were introduced 
to the bride. The bridegroom we made an ear- 
lier acquaintance with on board our own frigate, 
in the following manner: 

Our purser, with a keen eye to profit, which 
distinguishes most of the gentlemen of that grade, 
at any rate, in the British service, had, although 
it was an infringement of the laws regulating the 
naval service, provided himself with a variety of 
merchantable goods, such as he had been in- 
formed by a brother purser, who had made his 
penny by such means, were in very great demand 
along the Pacific coast of South America from 
Bolivia to Guatemala, videlicit, ready-made frock 
and dress coats, pantaloons, and other articles of 
attire, watches, ear-rings, and various articles of 
bijouteri¢ for the dark-colored belles of the repub- 
lics, and many other trinkets,and he could not 
have visited Tehuantepec at a better time, for, 
independently of the masculine garments, which 


at the period of which I write, some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, were always sure to find a 
ready sale, the approaching wedding of Dona 
Paula created an immense demand for the jew- 
elry and other trinkets—the consequence was 
that, under pretence of paying visits to the frig- 
ate—for the purser dared not openly turn his state- 
room into a bazaar—our vessel was visited at all 
hours of the day by the officials from the town, 
and by the officers of the Peruvian and Chilian 
schooners. Among the rest came the two com- 
manders, Don Thomas de Zuma, and Don 
Stephano de Ponto, of the Chilian vessel-of-war. 

I had not, as yet, seen the bride, but when I 
first saw Don Thomas, I could not help thinking 
that however lovely the young Dona Paula might 
be, her lover, so far as good looks go, was wor- 
thy of her. Tall, well-formed, with regular 
Spanish features, classical almost to a fault, and 
with a fair complexion, rarely to be met with 
among Spaniards, the teniente was the beau ideal of 
a preux chevalier, and his gorgeous uniform—the 
coat heavy with gold lace, and the pantaloons of 
scarlet, with a broad gold stripe—however the 
latter outraged ourideas of naval costume, set off 
his majestic and beautifully-proportioned figure 
to advantage. He had been educated in Old 
Spain, and appeared to be very intelligent. Cer- 
tainly his manners were those of a courtly gen- 
tleman, and report—and we had every reason to 
believe that report told the truth—said that he 
was as amiable as he was handsome. He seemed 
to be almost idolized by his crew. 

The commander of the Chilian schooner was 
by no means s0 prepossessing. Both were 
young men under thirty, but Don Stephano was 
short and squat in figure, ruddy complexioned, 
and his features, though far from ugly, were not 
by any means handsome. There was an habit- 
ual, sinister scowl on his brow and lips, which 
would have deteriorated from a very much hand- 
somer face. However, they and their subordin- 
ates met on our decks and partook of luncheon 
in the ward-room, seemingly in perfect amity, 
for nearly all the officers of both vessels were, by 
birth, old Spaniards, and the conversation often 
turned upon mutual friends whom they had 
known at home. 

The purser made a capital sale. NoJewcould 
have managed better. Showy gold watches, 
which I well knew could be purchased wholesale 
at Savory’s, on Ludgate Hill, in London, at the 
rate of £3 3s. each, went off readily at from ten 
to fifteen guineas. Slop coats and trousers, 
which Moses & Co., of the Minories, would have 
sold at two pounds the suit, readily fetched ten 
pounds, and other articles in proportion. Don 
Thomas was mulcted at a most extortionate 
rate, for the gallant young fellow purchased more 
than one half of the purser’s stock of jewelry to 
present to his bride and her friends. I don’t 
know how “ Nipcheese” reconciled his gains and 
his conscience; but as I was not the keeper of 
the latter, it was no business of mine. 


The wedding day, as I have previously stated, 
arrived. The ample ball-room in the mansion of 
the commandanté was filled with the élite of Te- 
huantepec and the adjoining country, and exhib- 
ited a very splendid appearance, for although the 
costumes of the civilians were somewhat outré, 
the mingling of British, Chilian and Peruvian 
naval uniforms, with the uniforms of the Span- 
ish military officers, and the official costume of 
the governor and the commandanté¢, and of their 
staffs, and of the gay dresses of the Tehuantepec 
belles, had a very pretty and dazzling effect. 

As to the bride, she was all that “fancy had 
painted her,” lovely as a houri from an oriental 
paradise, and magnificently attired, and pro- 
fusely adorned with jewelry she had brought 
from Spain, and with the presents that had been 
showered upon her by her lover, her uncle, and 
her friends. 

She was little more than a child, scarcely 
sixteen, with a clear olive complexion, and hair 
glossy and black as the raven’s wing. Her form 
was petite, but most exquisitely proportionate, 
and her small hands and feet were worthy of the 
encomiums which all travellers have bestowed 
upon those members, when speaking of the An- 
dalusian race, to which she belonged. The 
greatest charm, however, in her lovely coun- 
tenance, lay in her eyes. Poets have praised the 
eyes of the gazelle, and no gazelle ever possessed 
orbs more enchantingly beautiful. Black as 
night, deeply seated in their liquid depths and 
shaded by long silky eyelashes, and overarched 
by black eyebrows that it was difficult to believe 
had not been pencilled by some artistic hand, 
they now expressed a soft melancholy, now 


seemed fixed in thought, now flashed with spirit, 
and now beamed with tenderness and love. The 
bridesmaids were pretty girls, for Tehuantepec, 
but their charms were totally eclipsed by Dona 
Paula, and I verily believe there was not an un- 
married man present, under fifty, that was not 
overhead and ears in love with her before the eve- 
ning was over. I fancied that I perceived a sort 
of satisfactory expression in the looks of the 
other females present—I mean the unmarried 
ones, and I did not wonder at it. However 
brilliant the stars may be on a fine spring night, 
the brightest of them suffers by too close prox- 
imity with the full moon, and I have no doubt 
the Tehuantepec belles had a secret satisfaction 
in knowing that the superlative charms of the 
fair Andalusian were shortly to be removed 
thence to torture the bosoms and break the 
hearts of the youth of Lima. 

However, I did not set out to write a descrip- 
tion of female beauty—a species of composition 
to which I confess my humble pen is wholly in- 
adequate, so I will merely observe that the wed- 
ding was a gay and joyous affair, and all went 
“ merry as a marriage bell.” 

At the conclusion of the night’s entertainment, 
we extended our invitation to the governor, the 
commandanté and their families, the civilians in 
official positions, the military officers, the Chilian 
and Peruvian officers, and the ladies in general, 
to a ball to be given on the following Monday on 
board her Britannic Majesty's ship Blonde, which 
invitation was promptly and cordially accepted. 
The young bridegroom actually postponed the 
departure of his vessel, which had been fixed for 
the next Saturday, for the express purpose of 
attending, with his lovely and fascinating bride. 

The frigate was gaily decked for the occasion 
with branches and flowers, the quarter-deck made 
a splendid al fresco ball-room, we had a famous 
band on board, were well supplied with delicacies 
from Europe, the captain’s, as well as the ward; 
room cook, were artistes, and we were all anx- 
ious to please our visitors ; the ship’s crew were 
attired in their best, the marines were in full uni- 
form, therefore, as may well be imagined, every- 
thing went off swimmingly, and everybody was 
delighted. A salute of seventeen guns was fired 
when the boat which contained the bride and 
bridegroom came alongside, and the like honor 
was paid them on their departure for the Peru- 
vian schooner, at an hour past midnight, the 
boats of the frigate filled with officers, composing 
a guard of honor, accompanying Lieutenant De 
Zuma and Dona Paula to the vessel, which was 
to sail before daylight in the morning, which had 
already been ushered in. 

We took the opportunity of examining the 
schooner, Don Thomas, his young bride hang- 
ing on his arm, courteously showing us over the 
vessel, and afterward, at the earnest invitation of 
Don Stephano, we visited the Chilian schooner, 
he doing us the likefavor. Both were very neat, 
well armed, well appointed vessels, in every re- 
spect, and were a credit to the services to which 
they belonged, though the Chilian was consider- 
ably the larger and more heavily armed vessel. 
When at length we returned to our own frigate, 
we heard the boatswain’s call on board the Peru- 
vian, already summoning the crew to get the ves- 
sel under weigh. 

We were all pretty much tired out when we 
got on board, and speedily descended to our re- 
spective cabins to seek repose—all but the un- 
lucky wight, myself, whose morning watch it 
chanced to be. 

I was standing on the starboard side of the 
quarter deck dreamily looking over the side in 
the direction of the two schooners, which lay 
about a quarter of a mile apart, and about two 
miles distant from the frigate, and to tell the 
truth, I was infringing the rules of the service, 
by falling into short dozes on my watch, in spite 
of my efforts to keep awake, when chancing to 
look up, I perceived the Peruvian schooner stand- 
ing under easy sail, and already nearly out of the 
harbor. 

While watching her progress, I fancied that I 
saw the Chilian gliding out to seaward, though 
I had heard none of the customary sounds which 
denote that a vessel is getting ready for sea. I 
could not believe my eyesight, and thought it 
was merely an optical delusion caused by sleepi- 
ness, when suddenly I saw the schooner’s fore- 
topsail drop from its folds, and in a moment it 
was silently “‘ sheeted home.” 

“ Talbot,” said I, to the sleepy young middy, 
who was my aid-de-camp on the watch, “is the 
Chilian schooner really under weigh, or do my 
eyes deceive me ?” 
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“She has loosed her foretopsail,”’ said the 
youth, rubbing his eyes, “and, by George, there 
goes the spanker! Yes, she’s under weigh, sure 
enoug 

“Didn’t the Captain Don Stephano tell Cap- 
tain Mason, on board the schooner, not an hour 
ago, that he did not intend to sail for several 
days 

“ Yes he did, sir. He said so to both Captain 
Mason and Don Thomas. I was close by at the 
time. I was thinking that if they were both to 
sail at the same time, there might be an awkward 
colision when they reached’a league outside the 
neutral port.” 

“ Had we not better report to Captain Mason?” 

“Not yet,” I replied. “Let us first see what 
they mean to do. Perhaps the Chilian will 
courteously forget that the war is in existence. 
Don Stephano may have some friendly purpose. 
Perhaps he has some message to convey, or some 
present to offer to the bide, which he has for- 
gotten ?” 

The vessels, in the course of a quarter of an 
hour longer, were in close proximity, and all 
doubts, hopes or fears, with respect to the inten- 
tions of Don Stephano were speedily set at rest. 
A flash, a cloud of smoke and the boom of a gun 
—shotted, by the peculiar ring of the report— 
from the side of the Chilian, showed too plainly 
that Don Stephano was in earnest, and that it 
was his treacherous purpose to capture the 
Peruvian. 

“ Rouse up the captain, Talbot ; and the first 
lieutenant,” said I. ‘‘ The infernal scoundrel !” 

I had hardly uttered the words, ere a gun was 
fired from the Peravian. Then came two to- 
gether from the broadside of the Chilian, re- 
sponded to by the like number from Don Thom- 
as’s vessel. 

The conflict was brief, for though both vessels 
carried the like number of guns—six—those of 
the Chilian were of double the calibre of her op- 
ponent’s. 

Before the captain or the lieutenant gained the 
deck, the vessels had closed, and that the Peru- 
vian had been boarded by Don Stephano’s crew 
was made apparent by the clash of steel, and the 
savage shouts of the sailors of both vessels, dis- 
tinctly heard, though they were at least three 
miles off, in the calm, still air of the morning. 

The unexpected sound of cannon had awak- 
ened the greater portion of the officers and crew 
of the frigate, and in a few mintates the decks 
were swarming with men. There needed no ex- 
planation, the duy had dawned, and every one 
could discern the cause of the disturbance. 
Officers and men alike, were bitter in their de- 
nunciations of the cruel treachery of the Chilian 
commander. 

“Would to heaven,” exclaimed Captain 
Mason, “that we could interfere. I’d teach the 
black-visaged rascal a lesson of gallantry. But 
the fellow has the laws of waron hisside. Both 
vessels are beyond the neutral waters, and we 
are bound to maintain neutrality ourselves.” 

“ Could we not give chase and show the rascal, 
Don Stephano, a taste of our metal, sir?” asked 
the first lieutenant, in an excited voice. 

“TI have as good a heart to do so, Mr. Davis,” 
responded the captain, “as ever man had, if I 
dared, but it would be an act of piracy on our 
part. It would be as much as my life is 
worth.” 

In less than half an hour the clashing of steel, 
and the ringing of musketry and pistol shots 
ceased, and it was sufficiently evident that the 
Peruvian was the Chilian’s prize. 

“ Poor Don Thomas!” exclaimed some. 

“Poor Dona Paula!” responded others. 
“This is a sad ending to the pretty creature’s 
bridal night.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the captain, “I can’t 
openly interfere. But I’ll follow them. fol- 
low them to Chili. Don Stephano will, doubt- 
less, make for Valparaiso with his prize. These 
bastard South American Spaniards are blood- 
thirsty as demons. They repudiate the laws of 
war, and give no quarter to their prisoners. I 
shouldn’t at all wonder if it fares hardly with 
Don Thomas, and then what will become of poor 
Dona Paula? The presence of an English frig- 
ate in the port may serve some good purpose, the 
remonstrances of a British officer may have some 
good effect if the Chilian government threaten 
the poor lad’s life. If, indeed, he be still living, 
for I greatly mistake Don Thomas if he surren- 
dered his ship while he was able to keep the deck. 
Mr. Davis, we'll get under weigh forthwith. 
Master, look to your duties ; boatswain, pipe all 
hands to unmoor ship and make sail.” 


The shrill pipe of the boatswain’s whistle re- 
sounded throughout the ship, but the summons 
was needless. All hands were already on deck, 
and never was ship got under weigh more speed- 
ily or with better will than was the Blonde frigate 
that bright July morning. 

A smart breeze had, however, sprung up with 
the appearance of the sun above the horizon. 
The schooners drew a light draught of water and 
had several miles the start of us. The wind was 
not strong enough to test the sailing qualities of 
the heavy frigate, and before noon both vessels 
were hull down, and in the course of the after- 
noon were clear out of sight. 

Nevertheless, we pursued our course for Chili, 
hoping with all our hearts that before the Chilian 
reached port with her prize, some Peruvian man- 
of-war might intercept her and force Don Steph- 
ano to disgorge his ill-gotten prey. 

We saw nothing of the vessels until we arrived 
off Valparaiso, when, as we sailed into the har- 
bor, we perceived them both at anchor in the 
bay ; the Chilian with all her colors jauntily fly- 
ing, the Peruvian a short distance from her, dis- 
mantled, and with the Chilian flag hoisted over 
the Peruvian ensign, flying at her main-gaff end. 

It was just day-dawn, four o’clock, A. M., 
when we dropped anchor in the port. At this 
moment a volley of musketry was fired, appar- 
ently in the courtyard of the castle. The sound 
of musketry was unusual at that early hour, and 
betokened a military execution. I don’t know 
how it was, but the quick, sharp rattle sounded 
ominously, not only in my ears, but in the 
ears of allon board the frigate. The captain 
hailed an English merchantman at anchor 
near us. 

“ What means that firing from the castle-yard ? 
Do you know?” 

“Don Thomas de Zuma, a Peruvian naval 
officer, whose vessel lies there dismantled, was 
left by order of a court-martial, to be shot at four 
o’clock this morning,” was the response. “ His 
vessel was captured off Tehuantepec, by the 
Chilian national schooner Andes, Don Stephano 
de Ponto commander, and was only brought into 
port the day before yesterday.” 

“ Quick work, and a bloody and treacherous 
deed,” muttered Captain Mason, between his 
clenched teeth. ‘“ Lower my gig. I'll go on 
shore and learn what I can of poor Dona Paula. 
Poor, poor Don Thomas !” 

The rest of my story is soon told. The cap- 
tain almost forced his way into the castle-yard, 
where the band was playing a lively martial air, 
and the soldiers were removing the bleeding 
corpse of the unfortunate young Peruvian officer, 
and on a rude bench, attended by two weeping 
females, lay the unconscious form of the beauti- 
ful widowed bride, Dona Paula. 

With considerable difficulty, and not without 
using threats, whether rightfully or wrongfally, I 
leave to the reader’s opinion, Captain Mason ob- 
tained permission to convey the young widow on 
board the frigate, in order to convey her home to 
her family, as the Blonde was homeward bound. 
The Chilian government wished to detain her 
in Valparaiso. 

A few days after, we sailed. Dona Paula re- 
mained for a long time inconsolable, but she was 
young and full of health, and she gradually re- 
covered her spirits, though she still deeply 
lamented the untimely fate of her husband. 
Lieutenant Marlow was especially attentive to 
her, and from her we learnt the following ac- 
count of the capture. It appeared that Don 
Stephano, on reaching hailing distance of the Pe- 
ruvian schooner, had called upon Don Thomas 
to surrender to the Chilian flag, and on receiv- 
ing a refusal, had immediately fired into the 
schooner. As soon as possible, the shot was 
returned, but Don Thomas, far from anticipating 
treachery on the part of Don Stephano, with 
whom but an hour before he had been on terms 
of apparent amity, was in the cabin with his 
bride. He was severely wounded by the second 
discharge from the Chilian, and obliged to be 
carried below. 

Don Stephano closed and boarded the Peru- 
vian, and the crew of the latter vessel, taken by 
surprise, and their commander wounded, made a 
brave but useless resistance. They were soon 
overpowered, and those of the crew who were 
unhurt were placed in irons. A prize crew was 
then sent on board the captured vessel, and the 
wounded Don Thomas and his bride were re- 
moved to the Chilian schooner. 

Immediately on the arrival of the vessel at 
Valparaiso, a court-martial was held, and con- 
trary to all the usages of civilized warfare, Don 


Thomas, still unable to stand in consequence of 
his wounds, was sentenced to immediate exe- 
cution, for conspiring against the liberties of 
Chili! 

The unhappy widow was landed at Cadiz, 
whence she soon found her way to her friends, 
and the Blonde pursued her homeward course. 
When we arrived at Spithead, the frigate was 
paid off and laid up in ordinary, and the officers 
and crew set at liberty. 

Lieutenant Marlow, who was afine, handsome 
young fellow, of wealthy family, and connected 
with one of the noblest families of the realm, 
shortly after set forth on a continental tour, in 
the course of which he travelled into Spain. Six 
months after his departnre, I read the following 
paragraph in a copy of the London Times : 


“ Madrid, October the 17th. Lieutenant Henry 
Marlow, late of her majesty’s frigate Blonde, yes- 
terday led to the altar of the Cathedral of Saint 
Augustin, in this capital, Dona Paula de Zuma, 
nee De Montesca, widow of the late gallant and 
noble Don Thomas de Zuma, of the Peruvian 
navy. The dona is reputed to be one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished women of Andalusia, 
of which province she is a native. Although a 
widow, she is but seventeen years of age. ‘The 
happy pair intend to proceed to Paris, where the 
marriage ceremony will be repeated in one of 
the Protestant churches of that city. The family 
of Dona Paula is noble, her father being a count 
and a grandee of Spain; we need scarcely re- 
mind our readers that Lieutenant Marlow, who 
is, we understand, in his twenty-third year, is a 
first cousin of the Earl of Albemarle. He is said 
to possess an independent fortune in his own 
right. We wish the bride and bridegroom every 
happiness.” 


THE LATE MR. BRUNEL. 


The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes as follows of some well-known 
characteristics of this distinguished engineer : 
“The death of Isambard Brunel has excited 
much sympathy. ‘The verdict on him might be, 
‘killed by the Great Eastern ’—but less by the 
anxiety consequent upon the completion and 
starting of the big ship, than by the mortification 
and disappointment at the cost and bungling of 
her launching. With that daring independence, 
or rather defiance of settled opinion, which dis- 
tinguished Brunel, he had made arrangements for 
the moving of the Leviathan to the water which 
were in contradiction with many doctrines hith- 
erto accepted as axioms in ship-launching. Mr. 
Scott Russell made an offer to the company to 
contract for the launching for an expense of 
£15,000. Mr. Brunel pooh-hooed the figure 
as needlessly costly. His own arrangements 
cost the company close on $100,000. Yet he 
never swerved, after once determining his course. 
Audacity was one leading feature of Brunel's 
engineering, character. 1 heard an anecdote 
which illustrates this strikingly. Brunel had 
views in contradiction to those of his brethren, as 
to the employment of a peculiar kind of Roman 
cement in railway bridge building. Other en- 
gineers objected to its use, as it hardened too fast 
to allow the work to settle properly. Not so 
Brunel. Trusting to his own view, he used this 
mortar in one of the first large bridges construct- 
ed by them for the Great Western line. It fell 
soon after its erection. Brunel entered the room 
where the directors were assembled, in discom- 
fited conclave, to discuss the accident. ‘I con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen, on the fall of —— 
bridge,’ was Brunel’s entry on the subject. 
‘ Congratulate us! on an accident involving dis- 
aster and the loss of —— pounds? was the an- 
gry and amazed rejoinder. ‘Certainly,’ said 
Brunel, coolly. ‘ I was just about to put up two 
hundred bridges on the same principle.’ ” 


THE AURORA BOREALIS: WHAT IS IT? 


In “A Research into the Laws of Force,” by 
Samuel Elliott Cones, the following passage oc- 
curs: ‘‘ The aurora of the northern regions ap- 
pears to be an arch in the circuit of the ‘ - 
netic force,’ spanning a portion of the earth, as if 
conducting the flow from where it abounds to 
where it is needed without passing through the 
intermediate parts. The shooting cylinders of 
rays have been compared to the flame which 
arises in the closed circuit of the voltaic pile be- 
tween two points of carbon. Is it not a flame 
stretching between the surcharged and under- 
charged parts of the earth or atmosphere? That 
it is a pas of what is called the galvanicfluid 
we know; for it disturbs the magnetic needle, 
which often points to the corona of the arch. It 
indicates a disturbed electric condition ; and, 
while the lightning in the electrical storm shows 
a sudden transfer of force, the aurora represents 
a more gradual adjustment of the equilibrium ; in 
the one a disruptive, in the other a conductive 
discharge. It does not occur in the night time 
only, but its may often be traced by day in 
a circle of half illuminated clouds. It is usually 
accompanied by a high barometric condition of 
atmosphere, and tension of vapor; by all 
the phases of motion which indicate the presence 
of more than the usual force. For this reason 
we consider it a distribution of the magnetism of 
the polar regions passing over an already well 
supplied region. With us the aurora most fre- 
quently appears after an easterly wind has sub- 
sided, and a clear wind from the northwest has 
begun to diffuse the spare force of the more 
northerly regions. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HEROES. . 

Wonderful men, no doubt, were the heroes of 
ancient Greece, and Macedon, and Rome. ‘Tre- 
mendous fellows, too, beyond all question, were 
the knights of the feudal ages, with the big 
espaldrons or two-handed swords, their maces, 
spears, curtal axes, and other devices for crack- 
ing and piercing each other’s shells of iron. But 
that Greeks, Macedonians, Romans, Normans, 
or any other manner of men of which history or 
tradition, prose or poetry, has made mention, had 
more pluck and pith than the civilized sons of 
Adam at the present day, we utterly deny. All 
the soldiers of antiquity wore protective armor ; 
the heroes of whom the classic historians and 
bards have so much to say, having been almost 
cased in metal. It was the same with the cham- 
pions of the age of chivalry. They trusted as 
much to the invulnerability of their “ mail of 
proof” as to their weapons of offence. Even the 
canaille of the soldiery, in the middle ages, wore 
jerkins of buff that would resist the edge of an 
ordinary blade, and head-pieces of steel. Now, 
as specimens of courage, what were the exploits 


of men thus protected compared with the charges -- 


of modern troops? With unprotected breasts 
they dash forward to the encounter of the bayo- 
net. They rush with unloaded pieces, up hill, 
upon batteries which they know must kill two- 
thirds of the assailing force before it can strike a 
blow. They march coolly between lines of 
houses from every window of which the foe is 
raining death. Against instruments of slaughter 
compared with which those of the ancient world 
were toys, they hurl themselves with shouts of 
exultation. Nothing appals them. Even when 
forced back by superior numbers, they retreat in 
order. It is impossible to say what the legions 
of Cesar, or the crusaders under Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, might have done under similar 
circumstances. ‘They were never subjected to 
the imminent perils of modern warfare. Mod- 
ern wars, horribly destructive as they are, afford 
this consolation to modern pride : they show that 
the grit of the race—or at least of the best part 
of it—has not degenerated, and that, whatever 
classical pedants may think or say, the educated 
and civilized man of to day is at least the peer, 
in constitutional courage and physical energy, 
of the man of any preceding age.— Reynold’s 
Miscellany. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHILDREN. 

In France the child is brought up, developes 
itself, grows and studies under the eyes of its 
mother. If he walks, she watches him; if he 
speaks, she listens ; if he weeps, she pities him ; 
if he laughs, she laughs with him ; if he plays, 
she joins him. His thoughts, emotions, tears or 
smiles, joys or griefs—all are shared. The fam- 
ily is not numerous, —- more than two or 
three brothers and sisters ; but this little world 
lives under the eyes of the father and mother, 
and the anxious, active, foreseeing affection of 
the latter anticipates their wants and wishes. In 
England there is nothing parallel. There you 
will not find the tender intimacy, and foresight 
of our domestic hearths. Almost as soon as a 
child is born it is confided to strange hands—a 
Frenchwoman or German takes care of it, and 
teaches it her own langu Later, it joins its 
numerous brothers and sisters, and plays and 
studies with them, under the care of a governess. 
Once a day, at lunch, the father and mother de- 
scend and mix with their children; and in these 
short moments, when the family is united, I do 
not know whether respect does not close their 
young mouths and restrain the rapture of their 
youthful hearts. The repast finished, the noisy 
recreation follows, animated and joyous, far from 
their parents, in separate apartments, under the 
cold and indifferent eye of the governess.—A/. 
Loisne’s France and England considered. 


There is no society, however free and demo- 
cratic, where wealth will not create an aristocracy. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to e family in the United 

States, that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address. 
a first class, e' tly illustrated, and entirely original 
Macazing, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
fully printed on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains oyer one hundred es of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred pages a 
year, or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR. Postage 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


TONE DOLLAR. <4 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(O™ Sixteen pages of fine and beautifuily printed illus- 
bh 


trations are given in each number of the 

(G” Two pages of finely executed, o: 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 

a respects fresh, and what it purports 

be, the cheapest m: ne in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen — experience on the Boston press. 

(> Devoted to news, tales, , Stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

(O> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(O” Though published but four ar: it has reached 
the ex nary circulation of 116,000 ! 

(> Any person enclosing one 


rv to the proprietor, 


as below, shall receive the M for one year. 
(> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. ‘ 
M. M. BALLOU, and Proprietor, 


Publisher 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. * 


THE ALPS AND CASHMERE. 


Of the two companion-pictures, on this and the 
next page, the first represents, in a spirited man- 
ner, the dwelling-places and occupations of the 


free and hardy Switzers. We behold the interior 
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THE ALPS AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


of a chalet, with the dairy operations going on, 
its exterior, with the and 


chamois, the victim of his unerring aim; above, 
the herds and flocks that make the wealth of the 
simple inhabitants, a Swiss cottage, and tower- 


ing over all, the Alps with their eternal crown of 
snow. The other picture introduces us to India, 
and shows us, in one compartment, a pair of the 
famous Cashmere goats, and in the other the 
Hindoo weavers, whom these animals supply 
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constructs walls of wicker-work, and the roof with 
palm leaves; he then instals himself in his hut 
with his family and tools, the latter of which are 
few and of the simplest description. The Hin- 
doo knows nothing of the mechanical contriv- 
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CASHMERE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


ances to aid him in his work. He first winds his 
thread on a distaff, erects an oblong frame, and 
then commences his work with a large wooden 
needle, very much in the same manner as the 
workmen in the famous French manufactory of 


the Gobelins, so well known to all continental 
travellers. The Hindoo weaver requires eighteen 
months to make a long shawl, eight months 
to weave a square one. To accelerate the work, 
not unfrequently several men, often five, work at 


the same shawl. The different parts of it are 
afterwards sewn with great skill. An 
artizan can earn at the utmost four anas, or about 
four cents a day. This, however, is enough to 
support life in a country where rice is cheap. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One cop: $2 50 


One copy, two years 400 

Five copies, ome 900 

Twelve — one year (and one to the getter-up 


IG One copy of Batiov’s Picroriat, and one copy of 
Tae Fic or our Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enqumern.—Certainly some individuals have reason to 
believe in “lucky days.” Alexander the Great was 
born on the 6th of April. Some of his greatest victo- 
ries were won on the same day of the same month, and 
his death also took place on the 6th of April. It was 
also remarked as propitious by his father, Philip, who 
achieved great successes on the same day 

R. B.—Many coincidents met with in history ay 
~s instance: On two occasions, when Jerusalem has 

and taken, the names of the principal 
= ms have been the same, the two rban, two 
Emperors Frederick, and two 


M. “C —On the authority of the Quarterly Review, we 
may answer the question in the affirmative, that rats 
are eaten by the French, and that at the siege of Malta 
they fetched the very high price of a dollareach. The 
same great authority states that the prejadice of the 
English against eating | — is quite unfounded on any 
reason, as these can get it, 
chiefly on grain, and are, co ae le to many 
things which are in daily use. 

Trro.—‘ A” becomes *‘ an” before a vowel, or a vowel 


R. R.—One of the prettiest climbing plants to train 
round a window, or for other ornamental purposes, is 
the cobwa. It bears a beautiful large purple flower, 
and has a very pretty fo! It was until lately 
classed with the Bignonias. ‘e have one now growing 
in our house, having removed it from the garden, as it 

. It is trained round a window. The 


to a rich purple. 

Mas. C. F., eo instruction alone can im- 

ay 8 true pronunciation of the French. Pronounc- 
are useful for reference in doubtfal 
cases, after you you have learned to language. 

Tuespis.—‘ Inez the Poisoner” is the joint pe 
of F. 8. Hill and his late father. It is one of the most 
affecting plays of the modern drama. 

M. C., Baitimore, Md.—The debt of India is very large. 
A return to the House of Lords shows that “the grand 
total amount of the sums borrowed in India since May, 
1857, down to June last, is 108,690,568 rupees, or 
£10,869,056. Another return shows that in 1658 the 
debt in India amounted to £60,.704,084, and the inter- 
est payable to £2,666,275. The amount of home bond 
debt oifteta:Jing in 1857-8 was £8,894,400, and the 
interest payable £155,776. 
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THE ZEAL FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

There is nothing more strikingly characteristic 
of the age we live in than the zeal for improve- 
ment which marks all classes, and illustrates how 
wide and general is the spread of intelligence. In 
former centuries, every discovery and innovation 
was viewed either with suspicion, scorn or hate, 
and these prejudices were as rife among the cul- 
tivated classes as among the uniettered and igno- 
rant. The Church frowned upon science, and 
branded with the name of magic every uncom- 
prehended effort of the mind. Copernicus and 
Galileo saw the dungeons of the Inquisition 
yawning between them and the exposition of 
their theories. Jenner encountered a storm of 
ridicule and hate when he attempted to introduce 
vaccination, learned physicians leading the van 
of the assault. When Ambrose Paré proposed 
to tie up the arteries in cases of amputation, as a 
substitute for the existing practices of removing 
limbs with red-hot knives, cauterizing the raw 
stumps with heated irons, or plunging them into 
boiling pitch, he was assailed by such a storm of 
opposition as nearly crushed him. 

Intelligent readers need not be reminded that 
Faust came near meeting death in Paris as a pro- 
fessor of the Black Art, though he printed the 
Bible by his new process. It was necessary to 
enlist the services of a strong police force to pre- 
vent the mob from destroying the first steam 
printing press set up in London, so lately as 
1814. The introduction of steam navigation in 
England raised a storm, and a yet greater tem- 
pest was evoked by the railroads. “Treatises,” 
we are told, “were written to demonstrate the 
danger of travelling faster than nine or ten miles 
an hour, and it was advised that Parliament 
should restrict the speed at that rate ; while some 
philosophers argued that at a speed of forty miles 
an hour there would be great difficulty in breath- 
ing. The Quarterly Review of 1824, alluding to 
a proposed railway, said: ‘But with all these 
assurances, we should as soon expect the people 
of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off 
upon one of Congreve's rockets, as trust them- 
selves to the mercy of such a machine, going at 
such a rate. We will back old father Thames 
against the Woolwich railway for any sum.’” 
Dr. Lardner argued the impossibility of navi- 
geting the Atlantic by steam not a great while 
before he came to this country in a steamer. 

Thus, up to quite a recent date, the good 
genius of invention had to fight a battle with the 
evil genius of prejudice. But the marvels that 
mind in the manipulation of matter has achieved 


—ocean steam navigation, the electric telegraph 
with its control of viewless forces, and its anni- 
hilation of time, etherization in its annihilation 
of pain, the daguerreotype, the photograph, all 
these successive triumphs have swept away the 
race of doubters. We are all now believers and 
workers ; and the best proof of this is, that we em- 
bark our money readily in the most gigantic en- 
terprises. Projects to make a pathway for thought 
beneath the waves of the Atlantic, to sever con- 
tinents by a canal, to build a ship second in size 
only to Noah’s Ark, find their ready millions 
pouring into the hands of the directors. Nothing 
surprises, nothing daunts us ; we have the fallest 
faith in the genius of the 19th century, and in its 
capabilities of indefinite improvements. 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 

The hopes of those who confidently believed that 
Louis Napoleon was about to restore the freedom 
of the press in France have been wofally dis- 
appointed. He certainly suffered such a purpose 
to be inferred, but when the fulfilment of the hope 
was looked for, he was true to the Napoleonic 
tradition. Napoleon IL. feared a free press more 
than an “army with banners,”’ and Napoleon III. 
evidently fears that if he relaxes his repressive 
measures, another Armand Carrel may rise and 
prove too strong for his throne. He remembers 
the part played by the French press in former 
revolutions, and he dreads to re-awaken its thun- 
der-tones. If his purposes were lofty and his 
plans patriotic, he would court the freest ex- 
pression of opinion. But he is neither high- 
minded nor great enough to champion liberty in 
France. 

Still, standing in the full blaze of the nine- 
teenth century, he must needs speciously plead 
for his attitude before the world. He tells us 
through his organ, the Moniteur, that the French 
press is free ; the government places no restric- 
tion on the utterance of opinion. This is but 
part of the truth. The press is free to publish 
what it pleases ; but if, what pleases itself does 
not please the emperor, the offending journal re- 
ceives a “ warning,” and if that. warning is not 
heeded, it is simply annihilated, the proprietors 
are ruined, the editor is without employment, 
and the compositors and pressmen are turned 
adrift upon the town. Louis Napoleon knows 
that the “liberty of the press and the liberty of 
the people must stand or fall together,” and he 
has decreed that they must fall. But only for a 
season. The mind of France is a mighty force, 
and cannot be so controlled. Such force, so 
compressed and so irritated, becomes a terribly 
explosive element. A few drops of water com- 
pressed and exposed to the action of fire, ac- 
quires strength enough to rend the firmest struc- 
ture to its base. Is the ruler of France ignorant 
that the laws of mind and the laws of matter are 
in many respects identical ¢ 


Praciarism.—A_ celebrated divine, who 
prided himself upon his originality, was startled 
one day by a friend coolly telling him that every 
word of his favorite discourse was stolen from a 
book he had at home. The astonished writer 
begged for asight of this volame. He was, how- 


ever, released from his misery by the other smil- 
ingly announcing the work in question to be 
Worcester’s Dictionary, ‘‘ where,’’ continued his 
tormentor, “‘I undertake to find every word of 
your discourse.” 


Crippinc.—“ Mien-Yaun,” the Chinese story, 


which first appeared in the June number of the 


Atlantic Monthly, is reprinted as the opening 
original article in the Sept ber of a 
London magazine. The story was by no means 
a “‘mean yarn,” and it was very “meen fun ”’ to 
hook it. 


ArrectaTion.—There are many who affect 
a want of education, and flatter themselves that 
they are above flattery ; they are proud of being 
thought extremely humble, and would go round 
the world to punish those who think them 
capable of revenge. e 


» 


Mortuary Tasiets.—Black marble tablets 


are preparing for the Historical Museum of Ver- 
sailles, whereon will be inscribed in golden let- 
ters the names of all the French officers that per- 
ished in Italy. 


~ 


Battimore —There are strong hopes now 
that the good people of the monumental city will 
obtain the control of their affairs, in spite of the 
rowdies. 


AN AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER. 

In the memoirs of Robert Houdin, the famous 
French conjurer, just published in Paris, a book 
well deserving a good translation, we find a very 
interesting account of Kempelen’s celebrated au- 
tomaton chess-player. It seems that in 1796 a 
revolt broke out in a regiment stationed at Riga, 
which was instigated by an officer named 
Worousky—a man of talent and energy. He 
was of short stature, but well built. In the rout 
he had both thighs shattered by a cannon ball, 
besides receiving other material damage. A 
Russian physician named Osloff secreted him in 
his house, and amputated his limbs; Worousky 
was saved at the expense of about one-half of his 
body. The man was a wonderful chess player, 
and Osloff became interested, being a good player 
himself, in endeavoring to defeat him. Kempe- 
len, who was a celebrated Viennese mechanician, 
paid a visit to Osloff. He and Osloff combined 
were defeated by Worousky. Kempelen then 
conceived the idea of the famous automaton 
chess-player. This was invented and finished 
within the period of three months from its con- 
ception. Osloff played the first game with it on 
the 10th of October, 1797. He was beaten, say- 
ing, “if I were not certain Worousky is at this 
moment in bed, I should believe I had been play- 
ing with him. Besides,” said Osloff, “can you 
tell me why your automaton plays with the left 
hand just like Worousky?’’ Worousky then 
spoke to his friend from the interior of the au- 
tomaton. It will be remembered that the autom- 
aton always used the left hand, a defect always 


attributed to the carelessness of the constructor, 
when, in fact, Worousky had but the left hand 


to use. 


VESTVALI. 

Contrary to prediction, Vestvali, the saucy, 
dashing Italian singer, has been wonderfully sue- 
cessful in Paris. Nothing is talked of but her 
Romeo, and the splendid aluminium armor she 
wears. But the chronicle does not halt here. 
Alas, for poetry and romance! Vestvali has 
passed from plumptitude to corpulence, yea, 
even ponderosity. Only think of a fat lover for 
the gentle Juliet! A Falstaffian inamorato 
climbing by a silken ladder to the “ high top-gal- 
lant of his hope.” 
should die, she’d cut him up in little stars. Vest- 
vali would make several jolly constellations. 
Opera-singers have a most unfortunate facility 
for taking on flesh, and when one of them is 
verging towards forty, she is always in a fair way 
to look like a Japanese wrestler. It is one of 
the misfortunes of the profession. 

A Lor or Lovers.—There is a young lady re- 
siding in Cincinnati who has no less than seven- 
teen lovers. For some time past they have been 
quarrelling among themselves as to who had the 
best claims to her affection. The other evening 
they chanced to meet, and, after talking the mat- 
ter over, agreed to submit the case to Squire 
John McFall. The squire settled the matter, 
outside of his legal capacity, by giving the young 
lady into the hands of one of the party, who, by 
the by, was fortunate enough to possess her da- 
guerreotype. All hands were satisfied. 


Bripcs.—The city authorities of 
Chelsea give notice that a petition will be sent 
to the legislature in 1860, setting forth that the 
public convenience requires that the Chelsea 


bridge, between the cities of Charlestown and 


Chelsea, should be made free, and they therefore 
pray that such laws may be passed as will secure 
the removal of tolls from said bridge. 


Sprain anp Romz.—The Florence correspon- 
dent of the London Times says a treaty was 
signed in August between the papal government 
and the Queen of Spain, by which the latter en- 
gages to occupy the Roman States with her troops 
when the French forces are withdrawn. 


Tne Mopern The handsomest 
woman on the stage” is said to be Miss Cruvelli, 


one of Strakosch’s opera troupe. She is a mas- 
culine contralto, like Vestvali. 


Tue Reason.—The N. Y. Saturday Press 
says why Australian Kelly, the pugilist, was de- 
feated, was because they set a Price upon his head. 


Aw oLp Parer.—The New Hampshire Ga- 
zette lately commenced its one hundred and fourth 
year! 


Juliet tells us that if her love. 


ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES. 

The exhibition of her famous “ Horse Fair,” 
“ Muleteers,” and “ Highland Cattle,” some por- 
traits of horses, and several photographs and en- 
gravings, have made us pretty familiar with the 
powers of Mile. Rosa Bonheur. We recognize 
in her productions a conscientious study of na- 
ture, a masterly accuracy of drawing, rich color, 
bold handling, a vigor and frankness that dis- 
dain finesse and pettiness. These are high 
merits, and Mile. Bonheur deservedly enjoys 
high estimation. She stands foremost in her 
class of artists, but that class is not a high one. 
However pleasing and gratifying as transcripts 
of nature, her pictures do not reach high art. 
There is nv sentiment, no suggestiveness in 
them. They are simply portraits of cattle, des- 
titute of refining associations ; so much beef, so 
much mutton or wool, if you please, so many 
francs’ worth of horseflesh. The frame of the 
canvass bounds the subject. We must be satis- 
fied with what lies within it and before us. We 
must still go to Landseer for the poetry of ani- 
mal painting. The life of Landseer’s animals is 
associated with the higher life of man. They 
suggest refining and elevating thoughts. His 
accessories are links of a golden chain that unites 
us toa world beyond. His groups are almost 
always symbolical; Rosa Bonheur’s never. She 
lacks both fancy and imagination ; these are gifts 
of the English artist which impart a magic to his 
pencil. One of his least ambitious pictures rep- 
resents a shepherd’s dog watching, with the fidel- 
ity that survives death, the coffin that contains 
the remains of his beloved master, in a lonely 
Highland hut. This is more than a picture; it 
isa poem. It is full of emotional interest. It 
awakens thought and fancy, and calls up a crowd 
of“images and ideas. Study, too, his celebrated 
companion-pictures, “War” and “ Peace.” 
How grandly suggestive they are! In both of 
them the animals are admirably drawn, and this 
is no small merit, but association with the most 
momentous events of the life of man lifts the 
paintings in which they figure into the sphere of 
high art. For all this, Rosa Bonheur is a charm- 
ing artist. Therejare many panels and niches in 
the temple of Art, and her productions worthily 
fill their appropriate place. When we consider 
her sex and her age, their achievement appears 
truly wonderful; while intrinsically, they are 
meritorious and valuable. 


Fotxs.—One of the enumerators of the 
school census in Cincinnati, in his perambula- 
tions in search of the school children, entered a 
domicil, where he found a lady, who said that she 
was one hundred and twelve years old, and, on 
making inquiry of her whether she had any chil- 
dren about the house, she replied that she “had 
but one boy, at work in the other room, and he 
was eighty-one years of age!” 

VacuaBLe Works or Art Lost.—The ship 
Josiah Quincy, lost on its voyage from Leghorn 
to Boston, had on board a very valuable collec- 
tion of works of art, belonging to our citizens 
who have recently visited Italy. The paintings, 
bronzes, books, photographs, bas reliefs, ancient 
arms and armor, and statuary that sunk in her, 
cost many thousands of dollars. 


Oi Sprinc.—The oil spring lately discov- 
ered at Titusville, Pa., is described by the cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune as yield- 


ing 500 gallons of crude oil aday. The supply 


does not seem to be affected by the quantity that 
is taken out. 


A Fat Orrice.—They say that the Superin- 
tendent of Pablication, in Louisiana, receives a 
salary of three thousand dollars, for which he is 
required to sign his name four times, thus getting 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for each time he 


writes his name. 


Frenca Rartroaps —During the present Na- 
poleon’s reign the French have constructed rail- 
ways to the extent of more than 7000 kilometres, 
or about 4500 miles, and they have spent three 


milliard francs, or £120,000,000 upon the task. 


Coxcorp Grare.—The Concord grape has 
maintained its superiority the present season in 
ripening its fruit where other varieties have 
almost wholly failed. 


New Hamrsuire Crors.—The hay crop in 
New Hampshire has been very abundant, but the 
corn and potatoes are below the average. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 

We well remember, says the Traveller, an 
anecdote of Daniel Webster, related to us by a 
lady who passed away in the bloom of life, which 
disproves a very common supposition that the 
manner of Mr. Webster was cold and repulsive. 
When a child of eleven years of age, she was 
travelling in a stage to Concord, N.H. This 
was before the railroad extended to that place, 
and when it was a tedious day’s journey from 
Boston. Among the passengers was Daniel 
Webster, who was on his way to Concord to de- 
liver an oration. The young girl knew not of 
his fame as an orator, which had then reached its 
meridian height. There was nothing about him 
to inspire awe, and she was soon on the best 
terms with the great statesman. He chatted with 
her, told her stories, jéked with her, got out at 
the wayside taverns to procure for her water, and 
when she was tired, nestled her to sleep in his 
arms. Occasionally he would seem abstracted. 
His lips moved, and he was probably conning 
over his oration for the morrow. But a word 
from his young companion, who was to him but 
a waif on the sea of travel, would again light up 
his countenance with a smile. Thus they jour- 
neyed upon the best of terms, until they reached 
Concord, when the guns spoke a welcome, and 
the stage was quickly surrounded by a crowd 
eager to catch a glimpse of the opponent of 
Hayne, and the statesman whose praise was upon 
every tongue. The young girl shrank back af- 
frighted, and timidly inquired of Mr. Webster 
what the noise was about. “It is to welcome 


you to Concord,” replied Mr. Webster, gaily, as 
he lifted her from the stage and bore her to the 
steps of the hotel. He then turned to respond to 
the cheers and congratulations of his friends. 

The young girl never saw Mr. Webster again. 
But she cherished the memory of his features 
with pleasure. She remembered his dark, ca- 
vernous eyes, his massive brow, and his dark 
features, but they were remembered as possess- 
ing a geniality and brightness that were never 
produced in any picture or bust which she after- 
wards saw. It is perhaps noticeable, as a coinci- 
dence, that while the bells were tolling in Boston 
for the funeral ceremonies of Mr. Webster, and 
the procession of sorrowing thousands was pass- 
ing through the streets, the spirit of this young 
girl, then a wife and a mother, took its depar- 
ture, to renew, perhaps, in a bright world the ac- 
quaintance of a day which had been to her so 
pleasant. 


Litication.—A singular suit is being tried 
in Port au Prince. A man named Archer had 
sold to one Jean Simon, an official of the ex- 

* emperor, $10,000 worth of goods, for payment 
of which he brought action in 1857. The jus- 
tice of the claim was acknowledged by the 
courts, but the whole affair was declared null, 
because the prosecutor had neglected in the ne- 
cessary documents to add to the name of the 
defendant the title, “Baron, attached to the 
State of his majesty the emperor.” The plain- 
tiff now renews his suit, hoping to be more sucr 


cessful under republican than he was unde- 
imperial justice. 


Boston Srreers.—The Hartford Times 
says: “‘ That witty counsellor, guide, philos- 
opher and friend C. C. esq., was in Boston late- 
ly, when he inquired of a good-looking man the 
direction to such a place. Good-looking man 
says—‘ you keep straight up that street, and ’— 
C.C.,‘ Did you say straight? ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, 
it can’t be did.’ And it can’t in any street in 
Boston.” The New Haven Palladium adds its 
mite, as follows: “‘ The ‘good-looking man’ 
had been reading Hood’s lines 


* Straight down the crooked lane, 
And all round the square.’” 


Avrumn Leaves.—The fallen leaves of our 
trees, gorgeous with their prismatic colors, are 
nw eagerly sought after in England, where they 
are woven into wreaths and worn by aristocratic 
beauties. 


Comput MENTARY.—The New York Saturday 
Press likens the Garibaldi, as represented on the 


boards of the New Bowery Theatre, to the cap- 
tain of a target company. 


Tue CuoveRa.—Only think of this fell dis- 
ease decimating the buffaloes on the western 
prairies. 


Agrriat Navication.—Ballooning seems to 
be going down—balloons do certainly. 


AN INTERESTING STORY. 

Colonel Samuel Swett lately presented to the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society a 
manuscript poem on the death of the only son of 
Governor John Hancock, at the age of ten years. 
Gov. Hancock had one daughter who died in 
early infancy, and he was thus left childless like 
many other of the revolutionary patriots and 
heroes. The circumstance of the death of Gov. 
Hancock’s son, said Colonel Swett, was peculiar 
and interesting. In the Arabian Nights we have 
an account of a king’s son, whose fate, it was 
foretold, would be to be killed by alion. His 
anxious parents accordingly took every precau- 
tion to keep him aloof from a menaced fatality. 
He was not allowed to hunt, and was much con- 
fined in a palace, where, for his amusement, 
many animals of the forest were painted on the 
walls, and among them his dreaded foe, the lion. 
Provoked at his confinement, the restrained 
youth struck a violent blow at the hateful lion, 


and a concealed nail under the picture inflicted a 
fatal wound, and verified the dreadful prophecy. 
Similar was the fate of Hancock’s only son. His 
parents, to avoid the dangers of skating, sent 
him to practise it under the especial care of an 
old retired domestic of the governor at Brain- 
tree—Henry Smith. The poor youth, while en- 
gaged in this amusement, under all these precau- 
tions, fell upon the ice and was mortally wound- 
ed in the head. These circumstances are de- 
scribed in the striking illustrated manuscript 
obituary notice of him by a schoolmate of his at 
the time of his death—the late Samuel Adams 


Dorr of Roxbury. This manuscript has been 
preserved in a remarkably unimpaired state, said 
Colonel Swett, and was lately presented to me 
by the family of Mr. Dorr, and I have the pleas- 
ure of presenting it now to this society, in the 
hope that the same devoted care will be extended 
to it by them. 


Axsovut Bears.—At Manitouwoe, Wisconsin, 
one night recently, the residence of a Mr. Green- 
man, near that place, was visited by a huge bear, 
which deliberately placed his fore paws on the 
window sill of Mr. G.’s bedroom, awakening him 
from his slambers. Supposing the animal to be 
a cow, Mr. G. went to his door to drive it away, 
when he again met bruin, ready to come in, and 
having no other weapon than a jack-plane, he 
threw it at him. The bear apparently decamped, 
but the loss of three fine shoats in the morning 
assured Mr. G. that his pig-pen had also been 
examined by his visitor. 


Cuartes Mattuews.—Mr. Charles Mat- 
thews is sharply criticised in the London Daily 
News : “ We find him now scarcely recognizable 
as his former self, and falling short in every sin- 
gle point in which he was formerly so great. He 
has lost his vivacity, his fire, and actually his 
marvellously quick perception and reproduction 
of the ludicrous has apparently failed him.” 


WortTH REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 


bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 


Preasant Communication.—A young He- 
brew gentleman of New York, writes to a father 
of that city, that if he does not bestow his daugh- 


ter’s hand on the letter-writer, he will murder 
him before the holidays areover. ‘“‘ Your daugh- 
ter or your life,” isa new way of popping the 
question. 


A Printer’s Excuse.—A correspondent en- 


tered an office, and accused the compositor of not 
having punctuated his communication, when the 
typo earnestly replied, “‘ I’m not a pointer—I’m 
a setter.” 


Ay Opometer.—A new invention is spoken 
of for measuring distances, which promises to be 


very useful. It is attached to a buggy or carriage 
wheel, and so arranged as to strike at every mile. 


Cuarves Kincsitey.—This celebrated writer 
is said to be engaged in the composition of a new 
novel on a historical subject of much interest. 
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Query By a LanpsMan.—Does a ship wear 
whalebone in her stays, and does she ever suffer 
from tight lacing ? 


GAapsive Gatherings. 
There are six thousand dentists in the United 
States. 


In the Cincinnati jail there are now fourteen 
prisoners charged with murder in the first degree. 

In fifty-one counties of Indiana, according to 
the assessors’ returns, there are 1,245,990 hogs. 

New Orleans, for the first time for forty years, 
has this season been free from epidemic of any 
sort. 

Lead is being shi from Kansas City to St. 
Louis in It is hauled 
over one hundred miles. 

W, W. Walker, Jr., the editor of the Colum- 
bia, S. C., Courant, has received a legacy of 
$525,000 from an English relative. 


T. Buchanan Read is engaged in painting a 
subject taken from Cooper’s novel of the “ Wept 
of Wish-ton-Wish.” 

Upper Canada has not for several years had 
a harvest as has lately been 
gathered. 


The word London is of Sclavonic origin, and 
signifies a town upon water. Lon is the Sclavonic 
for water, and Don, city. 

The claim of Philip Arnold, of Yuba —— 
California, is the richest one in existence. It 
yields sometimes $1000 a day. 

The clergy of Springfield, Ohio, have united 
in publishing a remonstrance against the holding 
of lotteries at church and charitable fairs. 

The Montreal Transcript says that, although 
the Victoria Bridge will doubtless be completed 
by the end of November, the grand inauguration 
will not take place until next year. 


The journeyman bricklayers of New York 
have raised about $800 for the aid of their fellow 
craftsman of London, who have been on a strike 
for five months. 

Mr. C. E. Norton is to collect and arrange his 
papers on the Vita Nuova of Dante, which have 
found favor with the scholarly readers of the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” 

The Philadelphia Press says: “One of the 

t secrets of the commercial success of New 
ork is unquestionably the pains studiously tak- 
en there to present attractions to strangers.” 

A physician named John Gorrie, of Apalach- 
icola, Florida, has invented an apparatus for 
freezing by steam! The next step will be to 
warm ourselves with a snow-bank. 


The old Cushman house in Bernardston, Mass., 
built in 1785, which has been the residence of 
five generations of Cushmans, was destroyed by 
fire recently. 

An eagle was set upon and beaten off by 
three crows, = Seneca Lake, a = 
days , 80 that his kingship got away to the 
dente as rapidly as possible. It is supposed that 
the crows were defending their nests. 


Powell, whose picture of the “Discovery of 
the Mississippi by De Soto,” is in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington, has been commis- 
sioned by the State of Ohio to paint “ The Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie,” for the Capitol of that State. 


The city of Wilmington, Del., is so well satis- 
with the recent experiments with the water 
gas at that place, that preparations are now being 
made, says the Wilmington Journal, to dispense 
with coal gas and use the water gas exclusively. 


Five years since, a farmer in Illinois, notwith- 
standing all his neighbors insisted he was playing 
the fool, set out on his farm one thousand peach 
trees, and this season he was offered ten thou- 
sand dollars for the crop, which he afterwards 
sold in the lot for fourteen thousand dollars. 


P. T. Barnum, Esq., intends to improve East 


Bridgeport by setting out a large number of 
shade trees along the highway. ‘This is a good 
idea—and one which every land holder ought to 
act upon. It not only looks well, but it adds 
much to the value of the property. Mr. Barnum 
has advertised for one thousand trees to enable 
him to carry out his plans. 

The village of South Braintree, Mass., is rap- 
idly increasing in wealth and numbers, and at 
present exhibits much thrift and enterprise. Sev- 
eral fine buildings are now going up, which will 
add much to the appearance of the place. The 
entire village has been built up within eight 
years, and its future bids fair to be as prosperous 
as the past. . 

In Hadley, Mass., the tobacco crop which has 
just been harvested is valued at about $40,000, 
about double the value of 25,000 bushels of corn, 
the crop that has been ordinarily raised in that 
town for the last twenty years. The latter crop 
would require about seven hundred acres for its 
cultivation, while the tobacco has been raised on 
about two hundred acres. 

The new oyster placer off Norfolk has yielded 
250,000 bushels of oysters the day. This is bet- 
ter than Pike’s P It is estimated that the 
“ placer ” cannot be exhausted in five years. The 
origin of the bed is supposed to be the wreck of 
a Connecticut schooner with a deck load of thirty 
bushels of “‘seedling oysters” on the spot eigh- 
A ha ived 

estern says, we have recei a 
box of very pan an lla and Catawba 
gra » from the vineyard of Mr. Werk, in 

reen township, near Cincinnati. The vineyard 
from which they were picked comprises 65 acres, 
the produce of which this season is estimated in 
wine at fifteen thousand gallons, worth $60,000. 
Mr. Werk has the reputation of making a very 
pure article of wine. 


Sands of Gold. 


..++ One loses all the time which he can em- 
ploy better.— Rousseau. 
.... Happiness is like a diamond, 
ure like a drop of water.—De Boufflers 
Treason is like diamonds—there’s noth- 
ing to be made by the small trader.—Jerrold. 
There is nothing makes a man suspect 
much, more than to know a little.—Bacon. 


-.. Perhaps I should have the right to hate 
Boufjlers. 


pleas- 


my fellows, but I hate hatred.—De 

.... The character that needs law to mend it, 
is hardly worth the tinkering. —Jerrold. 

-+++ Genius is nothing more than the faculty 
of laboring to advantage.—Parsons. 


.«+» Diffidence is a tardiness in nature, which 
often leaves the history unspoke that it intends 
to do.—Shakspeare. 


--.. If you would avoid being angry with 
your servants, wait as much as possible upon 
yourself.— Simms. 


-+++ Inquisitive people are the fannels of con- 
versation ; they do not take in anything for their 
own use, but merely to pass it to another.— Steele. 

.-.. The study of literature nourishes youth, 
entertains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces ad- 
versity, is delightful at home, and unobtrusive 
ab .— Cicero.. 

+++» The most successful people are those 
who have but one object and pursue it with per- 
sistence. “ The great art,” says Goethe, “is ju- 
diciously to limit and isolate oneself.””—Bovee. 

.... When a man has nothing in the world to 
lose, he is then in the best condition to sacrifice 
> the public good everything that is his.— 


.++. The most dangerous men are those who 
have a reputation for probity. To quarrel with 
such is to have all the world take sides against 
you.—Bovee. 

-... Taught by experience to know my own 
blindness, shall 1 ooh if I could err, 
and as it others might not, in some disputed 
points be more enlightened than myselft— 
Channing. 


-+.. To put up with the world humbly is bet- 
ter than to control it. This is the very acme of 
virtue. Religion leads to it in a day; philosophy 
only conducts to it by a lengthened life, misery 
or death.—Lamartine. 


-++. Good counsel, when the fit is on us, is 
the very worst sort of impertinence. “ Your 
words are very good,” said the Seminole chief 
to the preacher; “I have heard you; yet, after 
a pain is here—still here in the temples.” 
— 


Soker's Budget. 


Dobbs says tailors would make splendid 
dragoons, they charge so. 

Why isa tale-bearer like a bricklayer? Be- 
cause he raises stories. 

What did a blind wood-sawyer take to restore 
his sight? He took his horse, and saw. 

“Don’t eat a fellow up,” as the Cape Cod 
girls say when they are kissed. 


What is that that belongs to yourself, yet is 
used by everybody? Your name. 

On a f day what two fish ought to tie 

Why is it al to tak 
in it. 

The “ Deacon’s” last conundrum: Which is 
the quickest, heat or cold? Heat, because you 
can catch cold. 

Dr. South says that many a man runs his head 
against a pulpit, who might have done his coun- 
try excellent service at the plough. 

Why should a tetotaller refrain from marry- 
ing? Because, if he got a wife, his principles 
would not permit him to sup porter ! 

Mrs. Partington is opposed to the Home Ex- 
emption law, because men, she says, would stay 
away all night. “ Bless her old heart!” 

Why is a hog the most extraordinary animal 
tion? B you first kill him and af- 


cure him. 

A man’s wedding day should be called his 
“ bridal me ;”’ the orthography of that word is 
wrong, and it should be written, “‘ bridle day.” 

A lady meeting a girl who had lately left her 
service, inquired, “ Well, Mary, where do you 
live now?” “Please, ma’am,” answered the 
girl, “‘ I don’t live now—I’m married.” 

Editors, however much they may be biased, 
are fond of the word impartial. A Connecticut 
editor once gave an “ impartial account of a hail 
storm.” 

A late writer says that the skies of Italy are 
bluer than anything he ever saw, with the exce 
tion of Miss Smith’s eyes. Miss Smith is 
young woman he sits up with. 

In St. Giles’s, the following notice was lately 
posted in the window of a lodging house: “ Hay, 
sack and flour to let, chickens and carrot.”” The 

urport of the notice was: “ A second floor to 
let, kitchen and garret.” 


A Rhode Island lad, under examination by a 
Connecticut schoolmaster, being asked: “ How 
many gods are there?” the boy, after scratching 
his head some time, replied—* I don’t know how 
many you have in mnecticut ; but we have 
none in Rhode Island !” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE WOMAN HATER. 


BY Cc. L. BENT. 


Now, dear Giace, throw aside your book, seat 
yourself beside me on the sofa, and let me tell 
you some of the “‘ chances and changes” which 
have visited me, your loving Kate, since we 
parted on the steps of the old seminary at Vine- 
land. Don’t shake your sunny curls at me; I 
promise you, my sober little dame, I have done 
nothing worse than my scrapes at school would 
Warrant, and was not Miss Grace Allien a sharer 
in those never-to-be-forgotten deeds of lang syne ? 
So “lend me your ear,” and I will commence. 
While you were receiving the caresses of fond 
parents who had come to convey you to your 
happy home in Virginia, I was whirled along in 
the dusty cars to the residence of my as yet un- 
known guardian. Perhaps you may not remem- 
ber that at the death of my father two years 
since, Mr. Manly, to whose guardianship I was 
committed, was absent with his family in Eu- 
rope, and as their stay there had been protracted 
until within a month or two before I finished my 
course at the seminary, I had never met any of 
them. Mr. Manly was an old and dear friend of 
my father’s, and I hoped, for Ais sake, he would 
love his only child ; I knew nothing of his wife 
and son, except that the latter was still abroad ; 
this item was quite pleasing to me, for I knew 
not how I should be received, and also had no 
particular desire to be bored by the presence of a 
young fop affecting Parisian style and manners ; 
such then was my opinion of the gentleman. My 
feelings were anything but enviable during the 
journey ;-remembrances of my father, the vain 
©ndeavor to recall the features of my mother, who 
left me when a child to watch over me in heaven, 
the painful thought that they would not meet me 
at my journey’s end and fold me in their em- 
brace, the desire to be back in our old room with 
Gracie by my side—these thoughts and many 
more came thronging before my mind’s vision. 

But I was soon called from my sorrowful med- 
itations to the busy world without by the stop- 
ping of the train at my destination, and dashing 
aside the truant tears, I left the car with the most 
resolute air I could summon ; certainly my face 
could not have worn a happy expression, nor a 
very bewitching one either, covered as it was with 
a mixture of tears and cinders. The carriage 
which conveyed me from the depot, soon stopped 
before a large, handsome mansion, and while I 
was gazing at my future home with admiration 
ot its beauty and doubt as to its inmates, I found 
myself folded in the arms of a portly old gentle- 
man, and was not long in learning that it was my 
guardian. I will not tell you how delighted I 
was with him and his gentle, invalid wife, to 
whom he immediately conducted me ; suffice it, 
that I felt at once at home; all my fears were 
dispelled, and my gaiety returned with, I am 
sorry to say, redoubled force, nor did days as 
they passed, bring me any dissatisfaction with 
my new situation. I found myself the pet of the 
house ; “it was just what we needed,” lively Mr. 
Manly said; “you, wife, wanted somebody to 
read and chat with you, and I wanted a compan- 
ion in romping, and I guess my little Kate an- 
swers for both,” so day after day I rode with 
him, sailed, played chess, and at last laughingly 
proposed stealing apples from a neighbor’s tree, 
“ for a change,” but as this did not quite meet 
with his approval, the praiseworthy feat has not 
yet been attempted. (Don’t look so shocked, 
Grace, we have only delayed it till we can have 
you to help aus.) 

But it my hours with Mr. Manly were gay, 
those spent with his wife were more instructive, 
and not less happy. She was often confined for 
weeks to her room, but one did not feel when 
with her as with an invalid, so patient and gentle 
was she in her sufferings, and her face always 
wore the same pleasant smile. The moments 
flew swiftly by as I read to her from her favorite 
authors, and while giving her pleasure, I was 
myself acquiring a taste for those books which, 
when perused in other scenes, seemed to me dull 
and uninteresting. I now for the first time saw 
sense in poetry, and when listening to the nicely 
modalated tone of her voice, felt my cheeks glow 
with a keen appreciation of, and sympathy in, the 
poet’s sentiments. 

Resides these dear parents in all but name, I 
soon found many pleasant friends in the families 
that clustered around us; one, a bright branette, 
had a large share of my love, and held in part 
your place ; at my 1ejuest, she often spent sev- 


eral weeks with me, and her vivacity and good- 
nature made her a very desirable companion. 
One morning in June we were seated with our 
work in the cool breakfast-room, when we were 
startled by the sudden and hurried entrance of 
my guardian with an open letter in his hand ; 
our fear that he had received ill news was dissi- 
pated by his exclaiming, “ Hurra, hurra, girls ! 
now for rides and sails! Patch up your old 
dresses for fresh races! Ned’s in New York 
—steamer arrived yesterday—he’ll be here to- 
morrow,” and ke rushed from the room to tell his 
wife the, to them, joyful tidings. 

“There,” I said to Sue, “ that is just what I 
expected; no sooner am I nicely settled here, 
having a good time, than this dandy must come 
home ; I wish the attractions of the old world 
had kept him away longer, I shall be bored to 
death by the fellow.” 

“Ha, ha! Kate, don’t be frightened; you 
wont be troubled with his attentions or conver- 
sation, I promise you ; why, my dear little piece 
of ignorance, don’t you know he is that immacu- 
late, keep-your-distance sort of a creature dubbed 
a woman hater! Perhaps he may favor you with 
a slight bend of his classic head, and he will 
think you highly honored thereby ; but you have 
made another mistake in regard to the gentle- 
man; he is many degrees removed from a 
dandy.” 

* But tell me, Sue, how can the son of so ex- 
cellent a mother dislike her sex? Such a kind 
and constant friend as she has proved, certainly 
cannot be aught but a loving and self-sacrificing 
parent, and from the extracts she has frequently 
read me from his letters, I should judge he ap- 
preciated and fully returned her affection.” 


“ Your surmises are correct, and at twenty-one 

he was as agreeable to every woman as to his 
mother, but his feelings underwent a great 
change by the disappointment of a dear friend, 
one who had been his playmate in youth, his 
chum at college, aud was at that time his partner 
in business ; he was engaged to a beautiful but 
flighty young lady, who had always appeared to 
him the image of constancy and devoted love, 
but she met one richer in this world’s goods, and 
abandoned true worth for an elegant mansion 
and showy equipage. Since this sad incident in 
his friend’s life, Mr. Edward has lost all trust in 
women, thinks them all false, whether fair or 
black, so beware, ‘ Katie darling,’ how you con- 
duct yourself when he comes, or, in addition to 
his indifference, you will excite his disgust, and 
wouldn’t that be a terrible blow, ma chere ?”’ 
So saying, the witch, care-for-nought elf show- 
ered a handful of prairie roses over my head and 
face, and rushed past me, laughing at my en- 
deavors to extricate them from my tangled 
locks. 
On the afternoon of the following day all was 
preparation and expectancy; it was the hour of 
the long-absent son’s return, and while his par- 
ents were anxiously awaiting him below, I was 
seated in my room with my ever-busy thoughts 
for companions. Yes, I said to myself, Edward 
Manly shall find there is one woman who can 
meet his coolness with equal indifference; he 
shall find that, in spite of his well-known senti- 
ments, I can day by day, in his presence, con- 
tinue a round of flirting and romping; I shall 
also express my own opinions without reserve, 
even if they differ from his in every particular. 
Doubtless he thinks the school-girl will be awed 
by his haughty manners, but he will find his 
match in Kate Percival. Let me think of the 
first way to show my independence. Now I 
have it! Aunt Mary (by this more familiar 
name did I now call Mrs. Manly) has often re- 
marked his preference for simplicity in dress, 
particularly at family parties, so adieu to sim- 
plicity, and I threw aside the blue muslin which 
I had intended to wear, and searched my ward- 
robe through and through for the most showy 
evening dress I possessed. After considerable 
delay in the selection, I adorned myself with a 
flounced silk, trimmed with innumerable laces 
and ruffles; my hair, which I usually wound 
in a heavy braid round my head, I dressed in the 
most elaborate manner my poor brain could de- 
vise. While I was accomplishing these unusual 
duties of my toilette, the cause of them arrived, 
and as I was adding the “last touches,” the tea- 
bell rang ; leaving my room, I met Sue, who was 
also on her way below. Now she was rather fond 
of dress, and to-day had bestowed additional care 
on her attire, and as we entered the supper-room 
together, I had hard work to restrain my laugh- 
ter at our brilliant and somewhat ridiculous ap- 
pearance. 


We were introduced; I received the “slight 
bend ot his classic head,” which Sue had so 
faithfully described, while my observing eye 
noted the sarcastic smile which flitted across his 
features as he carelessly glanced at me; this I 
attributed to my dress, and it was all I needed to 
insure my gravity. I dashed into a light con- 
versation with Colonel Easton, Sue’s lively 
cousin, and a frequent visitor at my guardian’s ; 
this, however, did not prevent my occasionally 
stealing a glance at the gentleman the other side 
of the table, and as I soon found he was confer- 
ring his attention entirely to his parents and 
would not observe my occupation, I had abun- 
dant opportunities to gratify my curiosity as to 
his looks. Dark brown locks shaded a brow on 
which was stamped in bold delineations a wealth 
of manly thought and action, his eyes, sad in 
their darkness, flashed with earnestness when 
narrating to his father the exciting incidents of 
his travel, and in turn softened into tenderness as 
he glanced at his pale mother, and in gentle tones 
told her his joy at being by her side once more. 
His foatures were by no means regular, but with 
those eyes and hair, I could not be anything but 
charmed with his face; I soon, however, found 
my enthusiasm fast cooling, for at a remark ad- 
dressed to him by poor Sue (who was doing her 
best, as she afterwards told me, to swallow her 
prejudice with her toast and be as agreeable as 
possible to him for once), the kindling expres- 
sion vanished, and one could hardly have recog- 
nized in the constrained, chillingly polite tones 
which answered her, the full, ringing voice which 
a moment before fell upon the listening ear. The 
short summer evening soon passed, Edward 
Manly continuing his devotion to his mother, 
and the colonel lavishing his attentions on us. 
Mr. Manly was stretched in a most unromantic 
manner on the sofa, his very audible snores con- 
veniently filling the occasional pauses in the 
conversation. 

Now followed in rapid succession the rides and 

sails which Mr. Manly had foretold when he an- 
nounced his son’s expected arrival ; and although 
that son did not often accompany us, yet the nu- 
merous visitors who came to spend some of the 
hot days of July and August with us in our cool 
retreat, were continually forming new plans, and 
evidently were enjoying themselves. When Ed- 
ward did grant us his company, he invariably 
attached himself to some of the gentlemen, and 
as there were more /ords than ladies in the party 
(a fortunate, but I grieve to say rare occurrence), 
he was always sure of an entire exemption from 
attendance on the latter. I, in the meantime, 
was carrying on any number of harmless fiirt- 
ations, always sure of Colonel Easton for a 
stand-by ; with Edward I scarcely exchanged a 
word, excepting the mere salutations of the day, 
while I was convinced that his opinion of me was 
by no means an exalted one—in fact, he seemed 
to consider Kate Percival the most depraved of 
the feminines in the house; occasionally during 
some of my mad sallies with the colonel, I de- 
tected that same sarcastic smile, and more than 
once I met his cold glance when I delivered 
some peculiarly edifying speech, but as a general 
thing, he seemed utterly oblivious of my exist- 
ence. My suspicions were at length confirmed. 
One day Aunt Mary had one of those severe 
headaches with which in summer she was so 
often afflicted ; at such times, the morning was 
always spent by her alone, as her extreme ner- 
vousness made the presence of any one intoler- 
able. It had always been my custom, as it was 
her desire, at a certain hour when the intensity 
of the pain had abated somewhat, to bathe her 
head and fan her till she fell asleep. That day 
at the usual time, I was passing through the hall 
on my way to her room, when hearing some one 
approach, I stepped into a little recess waiting 
for the comer to pass. As the footsteps neared 
my retreat, I became aware that they were pro- 
duced by two persons, and soon | heard the well- 
known tones of Edward’s voice in conversation 
with Milly, an old and faithful servant of the 
family. 
“ Milly,” he said, “I have just seen your mis- 
tress, the violence of her sufferings is diminished 
and she has sent for Miss Percival, though,” he 
addea, with a sneer which was perceptible, in 
spite of his efforts to conceal it, “I should think 
her rustling silks and ceaseless prating were lit- 
tle suited to a sick room, but she desires it, and 
you had better call the young lady.” They 
passed, and the young lady darted forward, now 
fully decided as to the impression she had 
made. 

The next morning Edward left us, as he said 


to be absent a fortnight ; his business, which had 
been somewhat neglected since his return, re- 
quired his immediate presence in a neighboring 
city, and he left with regret the repose and quiet 
of his country home for burning bricks and dusty 
pavements. His departure was the signal for 
my re-adopting old manners and dress, and I 
welcomed with delight the freedom and ease of 
muslins and cambrics, in exchange for the un- 
comfortable silks with which I had tortured my- 
self for the last four weeks; perhaps I was not 
so pleasing to the colonel’s eye as when possessed 
of the flatteries of dress, but I did not care for 
that ; for the next fortnight I was determined to 
seek my own comfort, and the opinion of others 
was of no momenttome. But I was dissatisfied 
with myself in one respect; I missed Edward 
Manly! In vain I scolded myself and cried, 
“shame, Kate Percival, where is now your 
boasted independence? Why give a thought to 
the ‘woman hater’?”” It was no use, miss him 1 
did. More than this, I found myself often yawn- 
ing and wishing it was night, glancing at my 
watch and suggesting early hours; the same 
spirit which, when he was present, prompted me 
to be gay, in his absence took away all desire for 
mirth, and robbed the society of others of all 
charm. No longer having an object in view, my 
ardor for rides and excursions soon cooled, and 
my spirited flirtations met with an abrapt con- 
clusion, but as a much-desired substitute, I re- 
sumed my pleasant readings with Aunt Mary ; 
these had been given up some time before, as her 
son spent much ot his time by her side, and thus 
had taken my part. I had felt much disappoint- 
ment at losing my pleasantest occupation, but 
had said nothing, knowing that he could much 
more acceptably perform the duties which were, 
of course, as dearly prized by him as by me; I 
could not think he valued them more. Mrs. 
Manly, in the kindness of her heart, was glad 
that Icould be released from them, as she no- 
ticed my seemingly increasing love for society, 
and was willing to gratify it; now, however, we 
spent many hours again together, and they 
seemed to me fraught with even more happiness 
than the bygone. As I entered her room one 
evening, the thought struck me that that was the 
tenth day of Edward’s stay in the city, and con- 
sequently a few days would bring about a reverse 
in the state of affairs; determined, however, to 
enjoy the present, I recalled my thoughts from 
the almost regret with which I had for a moment 
looked upon his return, and commenced reading 
aloud a favorite chapter from Ivanhoe ; interested 
anew in the oft-perused story, I turned leaf after 
leaf, forgetful of the passing moments, the silence 
of Mrs. Manly showing that she was also wholly 
absorbed in the words of the master-novelist. 
Suddenly aroused to a remembrance of our- 
selves by aloud burst of laughter from the merry 
group below, I lifted my eyes from the book to 
ask if I should continue, when what was my as- 
tonishment at beholding Edward Manly seated 
near the door in a listening attitude, and with an 
air of composure which told me he had been an 
occupant of the room for some time ; the shaded 
light had prevented his mother’s observing him, 
and thus I had had an unknown auditor. Rush- 
ing unceremoniously from the room, I hastened 
to my chamber, where I remained the rest of the 
evening, angry with myself at my stupidity in 
not noting his entrance, and mortified that he 
had seen me thus. Of course, I thought, he 
knows now my former manners were assumed, 
or I should have been in the drawing-room 
spending the evening, us I was accustomed when 
he was at home—then in place of flounces, he 
saw only a plain muslin (the identical one, 
Grace, I threw aside the day he made his first 
appearance here). Well, it will be a farce now 
to continue my former extravagances, but I be- 
lieve I shall dislike him more than ever; with 
this believe still unsettled in my mind, I fell 
asleep, but I shall not tell you the silly things 
that happened to me in Dreamland. 

The next morning I went down to breakfast 
trying to look very unconscious, and still uncer- 
tain how to conduct myself, but I fear my efforts 
to preserve my indifference met with poor suc- 
cess; before the meal was over, I rallied my 
spirits sufficiently to plan a horseback ride, and 
as the idea was an agreeable one to all, confined 
as we had been by the pelting rain to the house 
for the last two days, we were soon mounted, and 
I found the brisk trot in the fresh morning air 
quite beneficial. It chanced as we were return- 
ing, one of the party expressed a wish to visit a 
certain spring, which was some ways distant by 
a different path ; as Sue and I were the only ones 
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who were acquainted with its 
a we were called upon 
to guide the others; Sue, who 
by the way was ——9 of 
a lazy body, complai of 
—— and as several others 
erred ~ their course 

meward, we 
leading some five or six to 
the desired spot. Among this 
number was Edward, and with 
some trepidation I observed 
him approaching me ; the idea 
of riding by his side all that 
distance, was rather formid- 
able, but as the other four per- 
sons consisted of two engaged 
lovers, and a young husband 
and wife who were as yet in- 
separable, I saw no alternative, 
so lashing the bushes with m. 
whip as we rode along, I tri 
to look as demure as possible, 
occasionally stealing a sly 
glance at my companion from 
under my feathers. At first 
all was silence—truly delight- 
ful, I thought—we trotted ona 
little farther. “I wonder how 
long this will last,” I whis- 
pered to myself—silence still. 
“ Unend le,”’ I ejaculated, 
aside, with a smart stroke on 
poor Jennie’s neck, and at last 
unable to restrain myself any 
longer, I turned to him, ex- 
claiming: Mr. Manly, you 
are going to ride with me, and 
if you don’t want to hear my 

ceaseless prating,’ you must 
talk yourself, for 1 abominate 
silence.” 

“Well, Miss Percival,” he 

lied, not noticing my quo- 
alten, “T have been on the 
point of addressing you several 
times, and have been thinking 
of the best manner to word my . 
ideas, so if you can tolerate the conversation of 
one who has never possessed the art of flattery, 
and the usual small talk used by gentlemen 
toward the fair sex, I will try what plain fact 
can do towards relieving the monotony of our 
ride.” 

“ For which you shall have my hearty thanks, 
and as our path does not present many objects 
of interest, suppose you commence at once,” I 
rejoined, fast losing the feeling of restraint which 
had at first crept over me. 

“T will, and first let me thank you for the 
kindness and thought you have evinced by your 
readings to my mother ; her lips have informed 
me that last evening was not the first occasion, 
but that it had always been your custom since 
you took up your abode here until the close of 
my Euro tour; your countenance last night 
exp the pleasure it gave you, and I accuse 
myself for robbing you of it; let me hope you 
will continue your task, which is fully appreciated 
and gratefully acknowledged. I withdraw all 
my claims, hoping, however, I shall not be en- 
tirely excluded, but ma be allowed another en- 
joyment of that to which I so unlawfully treated 
myself not twenty-four hours ago.” 

lot knowing exactly what to reply, I mum- 
bled a “ thank you,” and tarned his attention to 
another subject. During that ride I discovered 
that he could make himself agreeable to ladies if 
he so desired, and when the spring had been seen 
and duly discussed, and we had turned our 
horses’ heads I was half-sorry that it was all 
over, for I expected when we should reach home 
he would revive his wonted indifference to ef 
resence, while I could not help smiling and feel- 
log slightly cha- 
grined at the utter 
change in my own 
sentiments, know- 
ing that I could not 
recall my former 
nonchalance. But 
I was mistaken in 
to him, for, 
although never at- 
tentive, showed 
& res’ remem- 
me, and 
at times conversed 
with me with even 
| of that 
tender bearing 
which before he 
had used when only 
with his mother ; 
— a reform, i 
ought. In time 
we have him 
gallant to all, and 
— even on his 
nees to Sue. A 
few more weeks 
and our summer 
ests had left us; 
ey had flown 
to the gay 
city, but if their 
own words were to 
be credited, the 
time spent with us 
had been pleasant ; 
they all declared 
the change to a 
country town from 
a fashionable water- 
ing place well 
made, and some 
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of them proposed trying it another season. “ At 
any rats,” Mr. Manly said, “they had had 
enough to eat and drink, and chances enough to 
be merry with his horses and boats, and that was 
enough ;” many and almost insisted upon 
my accompanying them to their homes, but I 
pleaded off, promising to give them a call when 
the winter snows should be fairly upon us. So 
they went, and the large parlors seemed larger 
than ever without their familiar faces ; Bridgets 
began to “see their way through,” kitty occupied 
unmolested the corner of the sofa, Jack no — 
ran frantically about the house brandishing his 
blacking-brush and scolding about “dem gem- 
men’s boots,” and I returned to my old ways, 
missing Sue some, but not mourning over the 
absence of the others. This same saucy Sue was 
at home preparing for a weddjpg at which she 
was to take a prominent part; a gallant mous- 
¢ached major was the conqueror, and was well 
deserving of the warm heart after which Sue had 
led him a long race. But, Grace, didn’t I detect 
a gape then? Let me hasten in my story. 
Chilly days came, and having no longer a desire 
to be abroad, I passed many hours in Aunt 
Mary’s room ; hardly a day came that did not 
bring Edward there also, and when I was wearied 
he would take my book and continue in his clear, 
manly tones, while I sat there wondering at my- 
self and ‘him, and as soon as the book was closed, 
would make my exit. One day leaving them 
thus, I went to the library, which I found unoc- 
cupied ; throwing myself into an easy chair, I 
watched the curling flames as they flashed in the 
gathering ‘twilight. Without, it was cold and 
chterless, and as J listened to the pattering 
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drops of rain, I merely marked the entrance of 
some one without seeking to learn who, but sup- 
posed it was a servant, as he proceeded to draw 
the curtains and light the gas. 

“Now, Tom,” I said, as he finished the latter, 
“wont you bring mea glass of good cold 
water?” The opening and shutting of doors 
showed his assent; he soon returned, and as I 
reached forth my hand for the glass, my eye fell 
upon Edward presenting it with a bow worthy 
of the real Tom. Laughing at my mistake, he 
threw himself on the sofa with the air of one 
about to open a long conversation. 

“So you prefer solitude, Miss Percival,” he 
continued, “but if you will not favor my mother 
and myself with your company at the twilight 
hour, you must let me take Tom’s office oc- 
casionally, and draw the curtains, even if you 
will not fet me remain.” 

I replied, “if take his duties upon 
a you must only expect his pay, and I 

lieve spending his time in the library is not 
included in that.” 

“Well, I suppose I must be content with a 
little, but I must take the liberty of asking you a 
question which I have been intending to for some 
time ; that is, to learn the reason of your always 
playing truant the moment our ol wo is con- 
leaving us entertain ourselves.” 

ell, I thought, this, I suppose, is what - peo- 

ase call plunging in medias res ; however, he shall 
now the reason as he has the impertinence to 
ask it. So I replied: “O, that is easily an- 
swered. I was informed when you came, that 
you were a woman hater, consequently I 


did not wish to bore you with my society,” 
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informant in regard to 
opinion of women was laboring 
under a slight mistake ; I con- 
fess that, owing to some un- 
happy circumstances, I found 
that all women were not pos- 
sessed of the truth and inno- 
cence with which my boyish 
enthusiasm had invested them ; 
but I knew there were many 
exceptions, although this ex- 
perience made me watchful 
and slow in discovering the 
jewels of the sex. And I often 
erred in my decisions, as the 
os case shows; I first 
rmed an opinion of you as I 
saw you for the first four weeks 
of my stay here, but a happy 
chain of events showed you to 
me in your true character, and 
as such I have only admired 
. Let me my pun- 
shment shall be light, for if 
u should pronounce a severe 
judgment, I should fear to 
trust in your hands another 
cause—one which should be 
lead in the twilight hour, dear 
Kate”—but nonsense, I can’t 
tell you any more, so "wo 
night—but first, will—will you 
promise to be my bridesmad 


ROYAL PALACE AT BERLIN. 

The smaller engraving on this page presents a 
view of one of the Prussian 
surrounded by gardens, and erected in an elabo- 
rate style of architecture and ornamentation. 
The facade is of great extent, pierced by many 
with escutcheons, bas-re- 
iefs, etc. ulpture figures largely in the de- 
tails of this edifice, and the art of "ne statuary 
has been invoked to decorate the roof, the 
niches and the basement of the building. Rows 
of statues surmount the eaves, lines of statues, like 
sentinels, guard the base. However fine the 
general effect may be, we dislike this multipli- 
cation pf statues in connection with architecture. 
Especially is the taste exceptionable which sanc- 
tions it when a very elevated position, as the 
roof of a building, is chosen as the resting-place 
of these works of art. There is no near point of 
view from which they can be seen to advantage, 
and viewed from a distance, they look like noth- 
ing more than a cluster of pinnacles. Very few 
of the European palaces will bear criticism. 
They are mostly noticeable for their cumbrous- 
ness and cost, and the American visitor particu- 
larly is apt to count the cost, and reflect how 
heavily subjects are burthened with taxes, that 
their crowned rulers may be surrounded with 
questionable splendor. 


THE SIGHT OF THE DYING. 

The late Abner L Pentland of Pittsburg, re- 
marked, when he was dying, “ Mother, I can see 
a great distance.” Doubtless, this is the experi- 
ence, beautifully expressed, of every one who 
comes with a chas- 
tened faith, to a 
calm dying bed. 
his 

rough ordin 
life, ‘the vapors thet 


float in his mental 
atmosphere render 
the vision imper- 
fect, and he cannot 
see afar off ; but as 
he draws near eter- 
nity, the air grows 


the t 
brighter, the 
clearer, = seren- 
i es the 
whole being the 
vista of futurity 
opens u the 


glories of the new 
world grow brighter 
upon him; with 
Stephen, he belholds 
Jesus at the right 
hand of His Father, 
as he dwells with 
rapture on these en- 
livening sights, the 
earth and all its 
scenery grows dim 
about him and 
troops of angels 
come to take him 
to tne hills above. 


| 
adding, as I saw with infinite } 
amusement, the biting of his 
lip, “besides, I believe the 
opinion you expressed of me 
once when you thought I was 
far distant, was not very 
SSSS=S=S=SSS===—SSS2222aa55z22S——SSSS—_-S-.SSSSaa-_SS couraging ; I refer to the time 
when you remarked to Milly 
in the hall that my rustling 
silks and ceaseless prating were 
swer, but I hope my judge 
= === will prove a mild one. Your 
* 
| 
| | 
=| 
{Bee page 277.) 
a 
i. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
PARTED. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


What saddened thought his broad brow bears! 
What high aims crushed no more to rise! 
While eloquence that moves men’s souls 
Upon his lips prefigured lies. 


And quenched the light of his dark eyes, 
All speechless love their depths reveal ; 

Ah, pride has closed hope’s golden gates, 
Despair the while their iron seal. 


One spring tide, when the Apri) days 
With chequered glory dawned and fied, 
He met her, and that blissful hour 
His soul leaped forth with hers to wed. 


Alas, he knew not woman's heart, 

And deemed her cold when most his own ; 
Her modest love—his silent pride, 

Have left the tale to both unknown. 


OCTOBER. 
is on the bough! 
The withering leaves fall fast ; 
Yet wilder beauty crowns the forest now, 
Than through the summer past. 


A more resplendent blaze, 
Of rich and radiant bues, 
Gleams through the autumn haze, 
Than mid the summer dews.—W-. Ilowrrr. 


THE PRESENT HOUR. 


Only the present hour has life, 
The home of work, the field of strife. 
Choose not thy bride among the dead, 
But press the present to thy breast; 
In her thy soul shall find its bread, 
Thy mind its sphere, thy heart its rest. 
PEMBER. 


HONESTY. 


An hopest man is still an unmoved rock, 

Washed whiter, but not shaken with the shock ; 

Whose heart conceives no sinister device ; 

Fearless he plays with flames, and treads on ice. 
Davenport. 


DESPAIRING LOVE. 


It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, thou art so above me. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We have rarely been more picased with any military 
display than with that made by the Putnam Phalanx of 
Hartford on their recent visit to this city. They took us, 
and we suppose the generality of our citizens, by sur- 
prise, for little was known here, except among the ** sons 
of Connecticut,” of this organization. The splendid 
continental uniforms, the size of the battalion, the size 
and bearing of the members, the old-fashioned drill, the 
old-fashioned music, all combined to give them a remark- 
able fascination. We trust that the Phalanx will pay us 
another visit. ..... How capricious we modern Athenians 
are! The opera at the Boston was a comparative failure, 
and yet, in advance, we anticipated a brilliant success 
for it......We have lately seen some beautiful photo- 
graphs executed by Messrs. Loomis & Shepard, Tremont 
Row, successors to Cutting & Turver. They were truly 
artistic pictures. By the way, all persons are not aware 
that photographs can be taken equally well in all weath- 
ers. Very many people fancy they must wait for a sun- 
shiny day for a sitting, whereas, some of the finest pic- 
tures have been taken in cloudy or rainy weather.....La- 
dy Franklin's sacrifices and efforts to discover the fate of 
her galiant husband have at last been crowned with suc- 
cess. He is lost to her on earth, but she knows now 
when and where his gallant spirit took its flight... .. Peo- 
ple are already beginuing to speculate on the prospects 
of skating...... The London Morning Post got the start 
of all the other newspapers in publishing an account of 
the trip and the arrival of the Great Eastern at Portland, 
England. But the letter, although dated ‘on board the 
Great Eastern,” said not a word of any accident, and it 
turned out that the writer had accidentally missed bis 
passage, and had accordingly invented a description, in 
total ignorance that anything of momentous character 
had taken place. .....It is stated that since Pennsylvania 
sold her public works she has d the reducti 
of her public debt at the rate of a million dollars a year, 
besides paying interest on the principal. At that rate she 
will pay it off in about forty-six years... .. From the army 
and navy diet scale of France and England, based upon 
the recognized necessities of large numbers of men in 
active life, it is inferred that about two and a quarter 
pounds avoirdupois of dry food, per day, are required for 
each individual; of this, about three-fourths vegetable, 
and the rest animal. At the close of an entire year, the 
t is upwards of 806 pounds. Enumerating under 
the title of water all the various drinks, its estimated 
quantity is about 1500 pounds per annum. The air re- 
ceived by breathing, may be taken at 800 pounds. With 
these figures before us, we are able to see how the case 
stands The food, water, and air, which a man receives, 
amount in the aggregate to more than 3000 pounds a 
year—about a ton and a half. or about twenty times bis 
weight. The enormous quantity shows the expenditure 
of material required for life...... A careful demonstra- 
tion bas shown that 3(X) pounds of pure gold represents 
the entire quantity taken out of the graves at Chiriqui. 
This would give only the sum of $75,000, calculating the 
value at $250 per pound. To gather this $75,000 has re- 


quired 46,000 days’ work, performed by about 15,000 per- 
sons, mostly during the month of July...... An editor 
in South Carolina is so poor that when two dimes meet 
in his pocket he introduces them—they are such stran- 
gers...... Ata recent dinner, Hon. George Washington 
Warren closed an appropriate speech with the following 
sentiment: Art and Eloquence—The one presents to 
the eye of future ages the lineaments and personal fea- 
tures of a great man,—the eulogium of the other gives 
to the mind and heart of all time those qualities and 
characteristics which are loved and revered. Fortunate 
are those eminent men who, like Washington and Web- 
ster, are presented to posterity by the highest aid of 
both.”......The original grant of land made by the 
crown of Spain to Cortes, the mighty conqueror of Mex- 
ico, is located on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and is now 
in possession of a very rich old Spaniard. The Tehuan- 
tepec road will cut it in two for a distance of over twenty 
miles. ..... A curi fact in relation to the Ailanthus 
tree related by the Sussex Democrat, has just occurred in 
Newton. Many years since a flourishing colony of the 
beautiful, half domestic birds known as martins, were 
accustomed to inhabit a cage upon the sign-post of the 
Ward House, but when two of these Ailanthus trees, 
transplanted close by, had grown as high as the cage the 
birds left it entirely. The day those trees were cut down, 
and the same afternoon, the cage was filled with martins, 
apparently delighted to regain possession of their old 
haunt, in which, doubtless, many of them first made a 
break into thisworld. The natural instincts of the birds 
was decidedly superior to the perverted taste of man, who 
will insist in cultivating the poisonous wood in the most 
crowded villages of the land......The State geologist of 
Arkansas furnishes good reasons to suppose that dia- 
monds will be found in Arkansas. The geological forma- 
tion and the signs that accompany such valuable deposits 
exist in such relations as to authorize him to encourage 
search for this most valuable mineral...... “ Pray, Mr. 
Professor, what is a paraphrasis?” ‘‘ Madam, it is simply 
a circumlocutory and pleonastic cycle of oratorical sono- 
rosity, circumscribing an atom of ideality, lost in verbal 
profundity.” ‘* Thank you, sir.”...... Eels two feet in 
length, and as large round as circumstances permit are 
now being taken from the Cochituate pipes in Boston. 
Quite an ornamental addition to a pitcher of water.....A 
correspondent of the Charlottesville, Virginia, Advocate 
mourns the loss of two twin poplars, which were recently 
blown down. They stood on the farm of the late Capt. 
John Harris, near the Howardsville turnpike road. These 
giants of the forest measured from the fork (about four 
feet from the ground) ninety-five feet to the first limb; 
they were four feet in diameter just above the fork, and 
for fifty feet diminished but very few inches; at the first 
limb they were nearly three feet in diameter. Their en- 
tire length is about one hundred and fifty feet. So well 
were they known, and so universally admired, that their 
destruction seems to cause general regret...... The de- 
tails of the failure of the Belly canal enterprise are given. 
On arriving in Central America in the beginning of the 
expedition, Belly brought with him 700,000 francs, but 
after this sum had been expended, he could not carry on 
his enterprise. He had sixty men and for five months 
paid them their wages. At the end of that time he re- 
turned to France, leaving the rest of the party to shift 
as they could. The only work that has been accom- 
plished is a great house which Belly built for himself at 


San Felix. Now all has been abandoned. .....Cole, in 


his life of Charles Kean, says: An amusing incident 
occurred during one of the rehearsals of Schamyl. A 
particular scene represented a cataract, above which, at 
a considerable elevation from the stage, a raft had to 
pass, occupied by three or four persons, one erect, and 
the others in stooping or recumbent positions. A con- 
siderable delay occurred. Mr. Kean, who superintended 
the rehearsal, called loudly to demand the cause. No 
answer. ‘‘ Why does not the raft come on?” Again no 
answer. The question being reiterated, one of the actors, 
who should have been at his post, at last appeared from 
the back of the stage, and exclaimed with excitement, 
“ The raft is unsafe, sir; it would endanger a man’s life 
to venture on it. I really cannot incur such a risk.” 
Some further discussion then arose, interrupted sudden- 
ly by a loud burst of applause from all who were looking 
on. This was occasioned by the appearance of the raft 
passing steadily across with Mrs. Kean standing in the 
centre, occupying the position of the apprehensive re- 
monstrant. We need scarcely say he was silenced by 
this eloquent reply. If Mrs. Kean had broken her leg 
or her neck, how the press would have exclaimed about 
her foolhardiness. ..... The expenses of the French army 
during the Italian campaign amounted to six hundred 
thousand dollars a day. Add as much more for the Aus- 
trian army, and twice as much more for the European 
armies put on a war footing, and add the value of the 
large amount destroyed, and we have an enormous ex- 
penre for the short war...... Mr. James Campbell, stew- 
ard of the Great Eastern, in answer to an application 
from a brewery for leave to supply certain ale, replied: 
** Well, I don’t know; yes, you may send in a hundred 
dozen as a sample, if you like.” And the brewers did 
like. Everything on the Great Eastern is on a magnifi- 
cent scale, including the beer......At a representation 
of Mozart's Don Giovanni, a young coxcomb hummed so 
loud certain airs of the opera as to annoy all his neigh- 
bors. An amateur who sat beside him, unable to bear it 
any longer, said, aloud: ‘‘ What a fool!” “Do you mean 
me?” said the troublesome fellow tohim. ‘No; I com- 
plain of Mario, who prevents my hearing you.”......Mr. 
Concoran. in view of the profits and fortunes amassed by 
the proprietors of the Washington “ hotels,” has almost 
concluded to build a tavern as large as the Capitol, upon 
the southeast corner of Jackson Square, to be conducted 
on the European plan. So says a correspondent of the 
News...... Strakosch has engaged the following addition- 
al artistes for the winter season at the New York Academy 
of Music: Mdil’es Cruvelli and Speranza, and Signori 
Reaucarde, Stigelli, Lesta and Ferri. Beaucarde is a 
most popular tenor. It was for his voice that Verdi 
wrote the part of Manrico in the never-failing “ Trova- 
tore.”...... Seventeen business firms in New York have 
subscribed $50 each to procure a testimonial to Colonel 


Duryea of that city, under whom the famous Seventh 
Regiment attained its reputation.......The origin of 
Flora Temple has become a subject of considerable inter- 
est in sporting circles, since her recent triumphs. The 
Waterville (New York) Times says: ‘“‘ We had supposed 
that ‘all the world and the rest of mankind’ were aware 
that Flora Temple, the ‘Queen of the Turf,’ was born 
in the town of Sangerfield. She was foaled in 1846, and, 
when quite young, sold to Nathan Tracy, of Hamilton, 
Madison county, for $13; he kept her less than three 
years. Flora then became the property of William Cog- 
den, of Smyrna, Chenango county, who subsequently 
sold her to Messrs. Richardson & Kellogg, of Eaton, 
Madison county. This firm kept a livery, and Flora be- 
came quite popular with the patrons of their stable. 
Mr. Richardson finally took the mare to Washington 
Hollow, Dutchess county, and sold her to Mr. J. Vielke 
for $175. Flora’s dam was Madame Temple, a ‘ horse of 
all work,’ first owned by Elisha Peck, of Waterville. 
Flora was her first colt.”...... Immediately at the close 
of the war, when popular support was desired by the 
French government, the Moniteur, official organ of Louis 
Napoleon, was laid on his promises of extending great 
freedom to the press. Now that the government is in 
good favor, it has simply recalled the warnings it had 
previously given, ordering that if the journals were not 
discreetly silent, their newspapers weuld be stopped and 
their editors imprisoned. .... . Dr. Winterbottom, of Eng- 
land, has given $100,000 for the establishment of a free 
nautical school for seamen......The Rochester papers 
say the search in the canal at Albion, the scene of the 
recent disaster, results in finding no more bodies. The 
total number of dead is 14, and 15 wounded...... Man- 


year for his patriotic services. 


Loveign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The Paris Moniteur says: ‘ Under pretext that the 
press is not free, several journals are attacking the decree 
of February 1, 1852, passing the extreme limits of discus- 
sion, and failing in respect to law, which is inseparable 
to the royal exercise of liberty. The government will 
never fail in the duties imposed on it to make the laws 
respected.’ Accordingly the offending journals are noti- 
fied that these discussions will not be permitted to con- 
tinue.—The account given in the French Presse of the 
manner of Mr. Ward's introduction to Pekin was a pure 
fabrication.—Sidi Sadok has succeeded to the throne of 
Tunis vacated by the death of the old bey.—In Austria 
a governmental effort is making to reduce the taxes.—The 
Chinese are said to have treated the wounded French and 
Koglish who fell into their hands with great kindness.— 
The telegraphic submarine cable connecting Malta and 
Sicily is a complete success.—The London Times ridicules 
the idea of a war between England and the United States 
about the possession of the island of St. Juan.4The 
Morocco tribes wi recently ventured to at the 
French lines at Algeria were so handsomely beaten by the 
Zouaves that they have not been seen or heard from 
since. These attacks were not prompted by the new em- 
peror of Morocco, but arose from the character of the 
neighboring tribes, such as the Beni-Senassen, the Malira 
and the Angades, who availed themselves of the internal 
troubles of Morocco to commit those acts of plunder 
which are characteristic of these fierce people.—The 
Tuscan government has decided on issuing two medals; 
one in commemoration of the act of assembly renounc- 
ing the house of Austro-Lorraine forever; the other, in 
memory of the resolution announcing that Tuscany 
wishes to form a part of the kingdom of Piedmont under 
the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel II.—The death of Mr. 
Mason, our minister to France, at Paris, was an unex- 
pected event, and has carried sorrow into a wide circle of 
relatives and friends. Mr. Mason was as much beloved 
in public as he was in private life.—France and Austria 
are still armed to the teeth, and further trouble in Eu- 
rope is shortly anticipated. 


England and China, 
The intelligence from England indicates a fierce crusade 


Garibaldi and the People of Como. 

The Municipality of Como having informed General 
Garibaldi of their intention of erecting a monument in 
commemoration of the battle of San Fermo, the general 
has replied as follows, from Modena: The engagements 
which took place in May last in your town and neighbor- 
hood are worthy of being recorded. Great, indeed, was 
the bravery of the riflemen of the Alps, most of whom 
belonged to your population. How can I express my 
gratitude to you? For the little I have done you have 
held me up to the esteem of Italy, and even of distant 
nations. Ten years ago when I had the honor of fight- 
ing on the soil of Lombardy, I covered the national ban- 
ner with crape, because it had been forced to yield to the 
pressure of the foreigner. That act weighed on my heart 
for ten years, while I hoped to return and fight on your 
fields. May God, who has fulfilled those hopes, bless 
the thankful and religious people that have suffered so 
much.’’ 


Marriages of Authors. 

The London Critic affirms that there are many happy 
marriages among poets, novelists, and writers generally, 
and even where literary excellence has been attained by 
both husband and wife. As an offset to Milton, Byron, 
Bulwer, Dickens, etc., the Critic says: ‘* Luther mar- 
ried happily, though he did jocularly say that he liked 
his wife next to his Commentary on Galatians; Bacon 
was a happy Benedick; old Sam Johnson preserved an 
affectionate remembrance of his wife, and religiously 
kept the anniversary of her death with sorrowful observ- 
ance to his dying day. Pope, Rogers, Hume, Macaulay, 
Swift, Gibbon, Pitt, Fox, Charles Lamb, and many other 
British celebrities, kept out of the noose. 


Sympathy for Italy. 

The depth of English sympathy for the struggling 
States of Central Italy is about to be tested by a public 
subscription. Five Italian gentlemen—one of whom is 
Avesami, who played a prominent part at Venice in 1848 
—have taken the initiative in the formation of a com- 
mittee in London for the purpose of obtaining aid for the 
patriotic men who are now endeavoring to throw off the 
yoke of the tyrants who have so long oppressed them. 
Lord Shaftesbury has been appealed to to assume the 
direction of this movement. 


Italy. 

The latest and most accredited report respecting Italy 
is that the Grand Duke of Tuscany will regain his throne, 
not by forcible means, but by an appeal to universal suf- 
frage, accompanied by the grant of a constitution, and 
by a general amnesty; that the Duchess of Parma will 
have Modena, and that Parma will remain annexed to 
Piedmont. The warmest and most sanguine partisans 
have now given up hopes of being emancipated from 
papal rule. 

Trade with China. 

It is alleged in England, that however the two govern- 
ments of England and China may fight, buying tea and 
selling opium will still goon. It was so in the last war. 
While the balls were flying trade was progressing; and 
one journal records the most singular anomaly, that with 
the consent of their government, then British traders 
collected, for the Chinese government, the very revenue 
that was expended to resist the British approach to 
Pekin! 

Preparations in France. 

Letters from the provinces in France concur in the 
reports of grand armaments at the various ports. The 
government had purchased land at a high price on the 
coast for the purpose of erecting fortifications. At Bo- 
lougne, a floating battery is to be constructed without 
sails, navigated by steam, and armed with rifled guns. 


King of Belgium. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Herald con- 
firms in the most positive manner the statement that the 
King of Belgium's visit to the emperor was wholly on 
account of the debt due by Belgium to France, amount- 
ing to two million pounds, a pressing claim for immediate 
payment having been put forward. 


China. 

The last news from Shanghai establishes beyond doubt 
the arrival of Mr. Ward, the American envoy, at Pekin. 
This diplomat ascended the Ki-Tcheon Yun Ho, one of 
the b hes of the Peiho, accompanied by all the mem- 


on the Flowery Land. Its origin, however, p : 

European criticism. The Austrian Gazette asks, with 
point, too, whether, if a Russian ambassador should 
attempt to enter the Thames witha fleet, ora French 
envoy should enter the Scheldt with a squadron, all 
Europe would not ring with one cry o indignation, and 
everybody would net bless the arms that resisted the 


bers of his legation. 


Fountains of the Nile. 

They do aver that the fountains of the Nile have at 
last been discovered. They are not fountains, literally, 
but a lake, which lies directly on the equatorial line, 


outrage’? The French Nationale, in a sharp article, ex- 
presees decided regret at the complication of France in 
this matter. England has great interests at stake, buys 
tea and sells opium; but what object has France? 


A Fast Englishman. 

A young man named Francis George Hare, twenty-nine 
years old, and formerly a lieutenant in the Life Guards, 
was recently released from prison in London, where he 
has been confined for debt since October, 1857, the cred- 
itors, though notified, not appearing to object to his dis- 
charge. He has spent a fortune of $250,000, and incurred 
debts to an equal if not a larger amount. Among the 
items of his expenses were $50,000 for interest paid at 
various times, exclusive of other large sums for “‘ dis- 
counts.” An amount of over $30,000 was charged for 
losses at play.” 


Flamingos at Marseilles. 

The Zoological Garden at Marseilles has just been en- 
riched by no less than forty-two fine flamingos, brought 
from Alexandria by a steamer. The moment they reached 
the garden they all rushed to the large pond, and gave 
themselves a good bath, which they appeared to enjoy 
greatly. 

The French. 

The Liverpool Courier thinks the French have the 
organ of adhesi very ngly developed, and are 
with difficulty removed from any place they once occupy 
—witness Rome for that. 


ring six leagues, rather more than half to the north 
of the equator. 
Knights of the Iron Crown. 

The Sardinian king and the Austrian kaiser could not, 
at first, agree about the privilege of making Knights of 
the Order of the lroo Crown. Finally, they settled that 
each potentate shall create half the knights. 

Naples. 

It is stated that the reports of disturbances in Naples 
are unfounded, but that some agitation prevailed, and 
government had taken precautionary measures. 

Constantinople has had a fire, losing about a thousand 
houses, which would be called a grand conflagration any- 
where else. 

Plague at Beirut. 

Two cases of plague have occurred at Beirut, and 
have caused strict sapatory measures of precaution to be 
taken. 

Modena. 

The Duke of Modena is at the head of 10,0v0 troops, 

backed by 5000 more under the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


The Pope. 

Rumor says that the pope contemplates abandoning 
Rome, and again taking refuge at Gaita. 
French force for China. 

The French military force, 12,000 picked men, will sail 
for China about the middle of November. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Teams ror Apvsrtisina.— Tienty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be ‘sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their agen sty as our large 
edition occupies fowicen days # 


No. 22 Winter Btreet. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FASHIONS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


We have goods particularly designed for the 
Inverness Cape Coat, Cape Surtout, and 
Box Overcoat. 

Atso— CASTOR BEAVERS, KANE, ESQUIMAUX, 
AND PETERSBURG COATINGS. 

Beautiful Goods, made ESPECIALLY for Matched 
Pants, and Vests, and Entire Suits. 


Extra Su ne Black Goods, for Dress Suits, and 
& great of Novelties, very stylish for street wear. ; 


SUPERB PATTERNS OF 
DRESSING-GOWN GOODS. 


Our ents will be sold at the LOWEST CASH PRICES 
at choice goods can be afforded. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NO. 21 COURT STREET. oct29 4w 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


F those requiring Ranges will thoroughly examine my 
Tot Oven January, 1859, they 
will see & important and perfect arrangements of self- 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quick and perfectly even, without the usual vexa- 
tious complication of dampers), together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 
ay workmanship, and such flattering testimony 


number of Ranges in use, that not one~ 


db db a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to feed, a Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes, with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Black- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass. Also, 
a large assortment of my Cone es, now in general 
ure, and which have proved ae 
thoroughly heating and ven ing buildings in 
country. octls 8w GARDNER CHILSON. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 
Five Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 

ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL’ NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 


(> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. DYER & Ce., 
sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


HOYT’S 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

HE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant, safe 

and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 

have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 

sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 

the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 

nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 

hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 

plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr. FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
©. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 


EARL P. MASON & Co. septS 8w 
850 Worth of Piano Forte Music for 
#1 50. 


TS HOME omens collection of Marches, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, 
Contra Dances, ete. Arranged for the Piano Forte, ~y 
comprising the most popular Dance Music of the’ 
Handsomely bound in cloth, $2 00; in boards $1 50. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASILINGTON STREET. 


JOHNSON’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HB Subscriber would invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine f 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and exemine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost meiscless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 


Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
3a 


13 Tremont Row, Beston. 


NOTICE. 
In the Boston Post of September 24th, 1858, the editor 
says: 


** An extraordinary cure of Consymption has recently 
come to our knowledge, effected through the instrumen- 
tality of Fousel’s Pabulum Vite, the evidence of which is 
in the Lap of the subject, Mr. William P. Brig- 
ham, No. 130 Albany Street, in this city. It seems that 
for eighteen months he had ‘been exhibiting all the usual 
symptoms of Vonsumption; and that after havi bed 
recourse to the: skill 0! various physicians without 
fit, he had to si and be confined to 
bis house. Hearing Ay Foose Pabulum Vite, and of 
several remarkable cures effected by it im cases as des- 
perate as his own, he concluded to try it as a forlorn 
hope. The result has been most happy—he has now en- 
tirely recovered, and is engaged in usual pursuits. 
It is such well suthenticated cases as this that we take 
pleasure in ing before our readers, since by so doing, 
. -#% valuable lives may be saved and much good 


celebrated specific is now universally 
to be infinitely superior to all other preparations for the 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and all 
Pulmonary Diseases, both from its innocent nature and 
its most remarkable curative properties; it being the only 
remedy known that can arrest the development of Tubercles 
in the Lungs, or restore the vital functi of the 
organs, to their normal condition. 

For sale by all Druggists. F. S. LAFORME, Sole 
Agent. M.S. BURR & Co., General Agents, 2} Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1 per bottle, and 50 cents 
for trial bottle. The medicine can be administered with 
or without an inhalor. Price of inhalor, $1. 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 
IRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 

serving of attention, and we present the same to our 

readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 

J. B. Eaton, Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & 

Lowell Railroads, a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 

who thus speaks of the Curative, from which he received 

radical relief: 


+ 


Nasava, N. H., March 11, 1859. 
Peter Lawson, Esq.— Dear Sir,—It is with great plea- 
sure that I inform you that I have used your ‘‘ Nervous 
Curative” for the cure of Chiubdlains, and with entire 
success. I have been sorely afflicted with them for many 
years, and never found any permanent relief till I ap- 
plied your Nervous Curative ding to I 
also had a very severe attack of Pleurisy, and I applied 
~— Nervous Curative, and it gave me immediate relief. 
consider it one of the best remedies I ever used; and 

recommend it most cheerfully to the afflicted. 
EATON, 


and & Lowell 
road 

Lawson’s “ Nervous Curative ” for sale by the Agents, 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


le lens Microscopes for 35 cents. A 

fly’s leg = a bear’s paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable snensten. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
str in the of bat om oy or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed = by mail for 
1 00 and two red stamps. Send p and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and ehdless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER BOSTON. 
Room No. 2. eoptf sept3 


CONVALESCENCE AFTER TYPHOID FEVER, 
VERY one who knows anything of this fever, knows 
that the period of conval is extremely long, 
if indeed the th be ever perfectly 
such cases, the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies a want 
long felt by the profession, and has restored invalids to 
health ina manner, when all the usual 
tonic remedies had 


ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 


FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 
149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET..... -BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 


Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 
cic. are respectfully Invited to examine my speclmeoe, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 

and Envelopes on hand 16 lidwly 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frenca, Homa@oraraic, anp Vanitta Premium 
Cuocotate, Prerarep Cocoa, Baoma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLustz Hom@oratuic anp Drers- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa anp Crackep Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a , are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa parations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic eases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Ww. 8. Grant, Philadelphia: T. V. Brundige, Baltimore 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. ‘WALTER BAKER & Co., 

sept24 tf Dorchester, Maas. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also, 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 

in Cases, 
FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 
and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DOXE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St, Boston. octl5 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is for sale everywhere for roun CENTs per copy. It is the 
best miscellaneous weekly journal in the country. Ex- 
TIRELY ORIoINAL. $2 per annum 
M M. BALLOU, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


NEW EDITION 
oF THE 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU, 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 
MATURBIN M. BALLOU. 


HE steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, — 
more for its intrinsic merit than any review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand, to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The B aoeg commences with the boyhood of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful life. The labors 
of faith, of mental culture, of physical endurance, and 
of public application, are thoroughly delineated. 


The following notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 
with which it has been received by good judges: 


“Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has discharged his filial task 
in a most able and acceptable manner; = unaffected 
candor, and no disposition to magnify his mission.”’— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘“* The writer has aimed to let his father become, as far 

ible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 

himself speaks, there is wonderful consistency, in 
the modesty, humility, and of expression.” — 
Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

‘* Tt is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
ten by one who knew the subject of it at home.’’— Rev. 
0. A. Skinner. 

“The author has so admirably performed his work, as 
to ped resent full proportions of father’s character.” 

W. Montgomery. 

“Tt is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, editor of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a fine taste and great dis- 
crimination.” Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘* Few writers have better understood the true aim of 
biography than has our author, as shown by this work.” 
— Rev. A. A. Miner. 

“The style of the author is smooth, cultivated, and 
finished; no straining after > - ly-wrought, flowery dic- 
tion, and no descending to lightness or frivolity.”— 
New York Ch. Ambassador. 

“The work is history, faithful narrative, graphically, 
and truly reco .— Olive Branch. 

‘Those who have heard ‘ Father Ballou ’ discourse, or 
who have read his sterling works, will be sure to obtain 
the present publication. It is accompanied with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the good man.”— Boston Bee. 

‘* The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 
ral style, at aes 1 radiant with flashes of that eloquence 
which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of simplicit: ys the voice of nature, and the out- 
gushing of feeling.”—Rev. C. F. Le Fevre. 

“The present volume embodies the history of his pub- 
lic, as well as bis private trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is here set forth in a manner as creditable 
to the biographer, as suitable to the excellence of the 
venerable subject.”’— Boston Post. 


“ The biographer is well known as one of the most vig- 
orous and successful writers connected with the Boston 
press, and the present volume will add much to his well- 
earned reputation.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘* We seem to see him in this book, as he appeared to us 
in life.—a man of a mild, gentle, unassuming, yee“ 
disposition, with the simplicity of a — and the wis- 
dom of a sage.”"— Vermont Ch. Repository 

The reader will find himself loth to lay the book aside 
— shell ~y it, + con- 
secutive pages. addrese’ a line to the 
publisher, and enclediag one dollar, the Book! 
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WISTAR’S BALSAM, 

jUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING CROUP, 

FLUENZA, and all affections and diseases of’ t 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, not even exce CON. 
SUMPTION, yield to the powerful influence this great 
remedy. 

LETTER FROM ELDER H. L. GILMAN, 
A Minister of the Gospel in Vermont. 
Grover, Vt., June 20, 1859. 

Messrs. 8. W. Fowizs & Co.,—Gents,—I hereby certify 
that I have been troubled for several years with a dif- 
ficulty of the heart and lungs, and have applied to sev- 
eral physicians for help, and have tried almost every rem- 
edy of the numerous ones which have been recommended, 
without receiving any assistance, but had been growing 
weaker, until, hearing of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry about a year since, I commenced using it with imme- 
diate relief. It has not only restored my lungs to a sound 
state, but Iam entirely relieved of the difficulty or dis- 
ease of the heart. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is the best lung medicine before the public, and I most 
cheerfully and conscientiously recommend it to all per- 
sons suffering with pulmonary complaints. 

H. L. GILMAN. 
by 8. W. Fowrz & Co., Boston, and sold all 
over the . 
WHISTAR’S BALSAM. 
BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 
NRUEST to nature, style, and per- 
fectin fit. NONE can equal them Bole le agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

Ags You cerrine is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
oth . and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 5 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 

Propriecter, w. Washing- 


ton Street, B Iboro Hotel. 
Every article for the toilet to be had at le’s 
Bazaar. eoply may’ 


1 16, 00 . DOLLAR MONTHLY has 


io fi d i idly 
a four years, an ra 
la four bear, an readiog in each "rally illus- 
. Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 
in the world for a whole MM. BALLOU, Reston, Ree. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, designating 

will be answered by return of 

mail, and the price st once given. tf. 


GuEFr MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned i one week. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril” 
jant stories,in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form~ 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK : or, Tut or Mapa. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 
Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 
venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by..... ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tax Swvccizr or rus 
Cuesapeaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author’s happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 

Written for us by..............J3. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermons or Sr. Anrous. 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. ’ 

Written for us by............ Mazon F. C. HUNTER, 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Taz Camp or Tua 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........Ds. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consrmarors or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tut Prorarr 
or Tas Boumer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tus Rovan’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Taz Wanpsrina Bons- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tix Scour oF max Svs- 
QusHanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 


ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tas or 
scor. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times: 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tat Duws Dwanr or 
ConstantinoPLs. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Taz Rover or rue Inisa Saas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Taz Scovrcs or raz Antuizs 
This f™mous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tux Reevra- 
TORS AND Moperators. This is a most captivatingand 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tus Hunrss Ser or 
Vincinta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by. .......... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tux Buccanxer or tus GuLr 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pr d by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus or tus Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most inteneely interesting plot. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tuz Russian anv Cincasstan. 
This is o well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by...,....... AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


‘THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Sravisa Cava- 
A Legend of Spain. This is really most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by.........-. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

Address M. M. BALLOU. Publisher. 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mase 
(7 For sale at all the periodical depote. 


This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac - 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ALOE IN BLOOM. 
The Great or American Aloe (agare Ameri- 
cana), sometimes termed the century plant, is 
well delineated at the peri So 
accom ing engraving. owers have 
tube o ac oie ae in the middle, the 
stamens longer than the corolla, and the style 
than the stamens. This magnificent 
native of North America is by no means an un- 
common plant in English ens, but it is sel- 
dom seen there in flower. The term of century 
plant, as commonly applied to the American 
aloe, is derived from a mistaken idea that it does 
not bloom until it has attained the age of one 
hundred years. The fact is, that the time of 
flowering depends almost wholly on the rapidity 
of its growth. In hot countries it will flower in 
a few years, but in colder , the growth 
being slower, it is necessarily longer in arriving 
at maturity. The stem which bears the blos- 
soms rises from the centre of the leaves, and, 
when this plant is in its vigor- 
ous state, it frequently exceeds 
the height of twenty feet. An 
American aloe in the garden of 
the king of Prussia was forty 
feet high. Branches issue from 
every side, and in such a man- 
ner as to form a kind of pyr- 
amid composed of greenish yel- 
low flowers, which stand erect 


plant sheltered from the cold in 
autumn, a succession of blos- 


an object of considerable utility. 


They are frequently set out in 
rows as fences for enclosures, 


, and, being cut into 
slices, are used for feeding cat- 
The juice of these leaves 
made into cakes, which are 
for washing, and will make 
with salt water as well as 
The fibres of the leaves, 


which a person presses obliquel 
between his breast and the 
ground, and then with a 
equare iron bar, held in both 
hands. By this operation all the 
juices are pressed out, and only 
the fibres and some of the mem- 
branous parts of the leaves re- 
main, which are easily detached. 
fibres are employed for all 

urposes to which thread 
can applied, but they are 
neither strong nor durable, and 
if exposed to moisture, soon 
decay. 

MAN’S DESTINY. 

The appearance of man upon 
the scene of being constitutes a 
new era in creation ; the oper- 
ators of a new instinct come 
into play—that instinct which 
anticipates a life after the grave, 
and imposes implicit faith upon 
a God alike just and good, who 
ledged “rewarder of all 
who diligently seek him.” And 
in looking along the line of 
being—ever rising in the scale 
higher to igher manifest- 
ations, on the lower 

i » whom instinct never 
deceives—can we hold that man, 
immeasurably higher in his 
ees and infinitely higher in 

is hopes and aspiration than all 
that ever went before him, 
should be, notwithstanding, the 
one grand error in creation—the one 
worker, in the midst of present troubles for a 
state into which he can enter—the befooled ex- 
pectant of a happy future which he is never to 
see? Assuredly no. He who keeps faith with 
his humble creatures, who gives even the bee 
and the dormouse the winter for which they pre- 
pare, will to a certainty not break faith with man 
—with man alike the deputed lord of the present 
creation, and the chosen beir of all the future. 
We have been looking abroad on the old geologic 
burying grounds, and deciphering the strange 
oar os on their tombs, but there are other 
ing grounds and other tombs— solitary 
church-yards among the hills, where the dust of 
martyrs lies, and tombs that rise over the ashes 
of the wise and good ; nor are there wanting, on 
even the monuments of the perished race, fre- 
uent symbols which intimate to us, that while 
har buried yards contain but the debris of the 
past, we are to regard the others as charged with 
the sown seed of the future —Hugh Mikr. 


LEGAL ANECDOTES—CAPITAL ONES. 

The New York “ Evening Post ” daily journal 
records the following ote of Judge Gould, 
of Troy, above us, on ’Udson, presiding (at this 
present writing) over the Oyer and Terminer of 
this metropolis. He must have not a little of the 
vim and strong common-sense of his exceeding- 
ly clever brother, the lamented John W. Gould, 
mentioned in the Narrative-History of the 
“ Knickerbocker,” in our July number. 

“ The trial of James Glass for the murder of 
Richard Owens is now in progress before Ju 
Gould, of Troy, at the Oyer and Terminer in 
this city. Dr. Ferguson having yesterday been 
called by the prosecution to prove the cause of 
Owens’s death, testified that Owens had some 
bruises on his head of a comparatively trifling 
character, and that he had a gunshot wound 
through the heart. On cross examination, Mr. 
Whiting put a variety of questions to the doctor, 
as to whether the bruises on the head might not 


have caused the death of Owens; whether, if 
bruises might not, more severe bruises 
; whether, if more severe would not have 
the death of Owens, they might not have 
the death of a man of Owens’s size, and 
After Mr. Whiting had pursued this 
quuioens perhaps, some of the ju- 

to doubt whether poor Owens was in 
, Judge Gould took the witness : 

Judge—“ You have now, doctor, answered the 
counsel as to what might have killed Owens. 
Will you tell me what aid kill him *”’ 

udge—“ Have you any doubt on that point ? 

Doctor—“ Not he least, sir.” 

Judge—“ That will do, sir.” 

Cart and especially to the point : reminding us 
very forcibly of an incident which occurred be- 
fore a certain —q | judge, waggishly inclined, 

of cconais and battery A word 
one it an pompous, 
windy, and witless young limb of the law was 


th 


for the plaintiff. “Did you,” said he to the wit- 
ness upon the stand, after the case had well ad- 
vanced, “did you, sir, see this man, this person 
here before you, this individual, this defendant 
here now iaheo the bar of this honorable court, 
did you see that person raise his muscular arm 
and excite and aggravate the already sufficiently 
alarmed fears of my client ?” 

“Si-rr?”’ asked. the utterly dubified and 
dumb-founded witness. 

“My question,” the inex ced 
legal ‘ Blatherskite,’ “(and the honorable court 
will perceive that it was sufficiently explicit and 
direct), was this ; and let us see whetear this un- 
willing witness will answer it this time. The 
question is: Did you, sir, have an unclouded 
view ; were there no intervening obstacles be- 
tween you and the object of attack—in other 
words, were your optics unobscured, in all re- 
spects, when you beheld this individual raise his 
powerful and muscular arm, and attempt to co- 


erce, and, as it were, to preponderate u the 
(as I have said) jently 
excited fears of my client, who stands before you, 
yourself, and this honorable court, to demand— 
ay, sir, and to receive—justice, simple justice (he 
asks no more) at the hands of this bench, this 
bar, this court ?”’ 

“ Si-r-r+?” asked the poor bothered witness, 
once more, with an “inquiring counterance,” 
which was almost pitiful to behold. 

Here the commiserating judge ee A inter- 
fered ; “ The counsel will please permit the court 
to ask the witness a single question : Did you see 
the defendant in this case, — — standing on 
your right, strike this plaintiff, the man near you 
on your left !—did you see him strike him *” 

“O, yes, I see him strike him ; ’twas a wallop- 
er, too; knocked him as flat as a caaf: you 

“ That'll do,” interrupted the judge ; “‘ we have 
the fact which the learned nsel, we believe, 
was trying to elicit!” 


“The following characteristic anecdote of 
Aaron Burr,” writes a friendly correspondent, 
“is good e , I think, to have fuake place 
in Mr. Parton’s memoir. It has at least the 
merit of being authentic: Aaron Burr, it was re- 
lated to me by a nephew of the venerable Daniel 
Cady, who often heard that eminent jurist re- 
hearse it. Burr was always sententious and 
pointed in his ‘summing up:’ and he was an- 
noyed whenever anything occurred to disturb the 
attention of the court. He was one time making 
an ment before the Court of Appeals, when 
two of the judges put their heads together and 
began to whisper. Burr instantly ceased speak- 
ing, and waited deferentially for the ‘ confab ’ to 
close. One of the judges observing this, made 
a gesture, and said, curtly : ‘Go on, Mr. 
Burr, ge on ; there is no occasion for stopping !’ 
Burr bowed with that irresistible suavit r 
which he was noted, and remarked: 7 on 
afraid that I should disturb the deliberations of 

the court !’ It is needless to add 
that the ‘grave and reverend 
seigneurs ’ gave the most undi- 
vided attention to the remainder 
of the argument. It was a de- 
served ‘hit,’ and ‘duly appre- 
ciated.’ ”’—Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine. 


TIN AND ITS USES. 

Tin, so much employed in 
commerce, is still er a@ rare 
metal as to locality, though oc- 
curring in large quantities when 
found at all. e have no tin 
in the United States, beyond 
some slight traces in one or two 
States. There are, says the Sci- 
entific American, four varieties 
of tin in our market, Banca, 
Straits, English and Spanish. 
The Banca tin is the most 
sought for. It receives its name 
from the island of Banca, a 
small island of the Dutch East 
Indian Archipelago. This tin 
is worth in market, some three 
cents a pound more than any 
other variety. The Dutch East 
India Company that have the 
monopoly of this tin, sell it by 
public sale at Rotterdam, once 
every year, and at no other time. 

ian i , prin 

is not uniformly as good as the 
Banca tin, and therefore does 
not bear so high a price. Borneo 
furnishes much of this 
The English tin is found 
Cornwall in great quantities and 
in all its forms. It as high 
& price as the Banca tin, but 
best is seldom exported, being 
much used by English manufac- 
turers. — —— mines 
were wo on 
The Phenicians visited 
merly called, for the purpose 
obtaining tin, as did the Greeks 
and Romans afterwards. The 
old Britons worked the mines in 
their rude way, but the Saxons 
seem not to have done much 
with them. The Spanish tin 
is the result of some tin mines 
in Mexico and South America. 
This tin bears but a low price in 
market. The Scientific Amer- 
ican does not mention the tin 
found in Austria, Saxony, 
Spain, Sweden and Russia. 
That of Saxony is of consider- 
able importance in commerce. 
The British tin amounts annu- 
ally from 80;000 to100,000 cwt. ; 
that of Banca and Malacca to- 
gether to 90,000 cwt.; Saxony, 
3500; Austria, 380; and Swe- 
den, 750 cwt. The principal 
use of tin is in coating sheets of 
iron for the common tin ware. 
The tin does not oxydate easily 
and preserves the iron from 
rusting and presents a smooth 
and polished surface. The 
sheets of iron are heated, 
cleansed with diluted acid, and 
scoured. The sheets, then, sev- 
eral hundred together, are im- 
mersed first in a vat of grease, 
and then into a bath of melted 
tin, where remain for an hour and a half. 
The excess of the tin is then removed by the 
plates being washed in a vessel of grain tiu, and 
are then ru and polished in bran. ‘The tin 
of commerce is an oxyde of tin, the ——— 
tin being a rare mineral. Native tin been 
found in small quantities.— Art Journal. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 

Those which are known here as Turkish and 
Persian carpets, are woven by hand, mostly by - 
poor t women; the loom is the simplest 
and radest that can be imagined. The carpet is 
woven the whole size it is intended to be, and the 
raised part or pile is formed by knotting in tufts 
of fine soft woolen yarn, a row of ; 
tastened to the warp between each throwing 
the shuttle. The women fill up the 


time with working at their carpet-looms, taste- 
fully forming the pattern as they proceed from 
designs of their own, which are 
mosaics, where the colors are beau . 


y blend 
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4 and are seen in thick clusters at 
every joint. When in full gy SF 
flower its gee is ex- y, 
tremely splendid, and, if the 
4 
soms Will someumes pro- 
duced extending over a 
of nearly three months. the 
warmer parts of Europe, the yall 
American aloe is cultivated as Bo, 
particularly in Spain, Portugal === — 
= = = = 
when properly prepared, may be = SOSA 
separated into threads, which —— = = 
are useful in various ways. == 
This is sometimes done by = == 
bruising and dipping them in == =| .= 
them. The process in some 
THE AMERICAN ALOE IN BLOOM. 
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